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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE FUBSCRIPTION caice of this Journal 
+P AW @ year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union. 30, 
cents a yeur extra for postage. Sample copy free. . 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ decos” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 19.8. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
pay e the date on your wrap - -label, which shows 

@ money has been received and ‘creaited. 
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fidvértising Rate, per figate Line, 10c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 








Time Discounts. Space Discounts, 
4 times.. Laat cent 100 limes... Sper cent 
2 sd 500 “ ...10 " 
m™» © er ® 1000 * ...B net 
Rm uc © ame (UC 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee- Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 
Ist.- To promote the interests of its members. 


24.—To protect and defend its members in their , 


— rivhta. 
—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
mn, 
Annual Membership oa $1.00. 


General Manager ant aypopees 
K.F ANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


¢2@™ [ft were convenient, Dunes may be sent to the 
ublishers of tbe American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Too late to deliver them? Yes! But not too 
late to begin to get ready for next 
spring! 1 give personal attention to cor- 
respondence. My queens are guaranteed. 
Write at once to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
2Atf VORKVILLG, ILL. R.F.D., 3. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
bat 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
mal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 

” GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
3% Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 




















“It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 





the money. 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 


Special Bargains 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman 
BROOD-FRAIMES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 

We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRIcEs that 
will .surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
keep poor or 24 grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by any one. 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. 
Give usa trial and be convinced. We aim to please our customers 
and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction. or refund 


Minnesota Beé-Keepers’ Supply Go. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 





We make any thing used in the 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Dittmer’s Foundation 


is the best foundation for you to use, because it is tough, 
transparent, will not sag, and has the odor 
of pure beeswax. 


WORKING WAX FOR CASH A SPECIALTY 


This is the cheapest way for you to secure your foundation. 


—BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED—— 


Our warehouse is well filled with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
5 percent Discount during November. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wisconsin 





Ir You Want to KEEP Posten 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


Or THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NaTIONAL EXPONENT of the PROGIBITION 
MovEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 


To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisber 
400 West 23xrp Straet, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
a frequently leads to a 

e. 


The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Pri 

mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 











Wisconsin Basswood Sections % 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


y 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — .. 


We carry a full line of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 


THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal "4:2, vritine 
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‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Roots Goods at Roots Prices 
ll 


everthing used by Bee- Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt Service. 
Low Freight Rates. ... .*. .° Catalog Free. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 
sure to attach your name to the package. 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT 


son’s use. 
order. 














My large illustrated catalog is free. I 


During October I will offer a discount 
of 6 percent on Supplies for next sea- 
In November the discount will be 5 percent. Cash must accompany 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Headquarters for Bee-Keepers during the 
National Convention 


Grand Central Hotel 


1410 West Commerce Street 


SAN ANTONIO, a 


. 











TEXAS 











Rooms newly furnished, light and airy. 


Accommodations good. Rates, $1.25 per day. 








Traveling Public invited to give us a Trial 


MRS. M. E. HAWKINS, Prcprietress 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 


New Lewis Goods at 5 percent Discount 228)3> do YONes® 


EXCEPT ON HONEY-PACKAGES. 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 


(3 Send tor list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 
Reduced Prices. , 
Golden Italian or Red Clover Queens by returm mail. Untested, 75c; Select Un- 


tested Queens, $1; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2.25. Full Colonies in up-to-date hives, and 
, Nuclei, for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, (ot txc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 ano 193 SuPeniorn ST. CHICA » LL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our ola location.) it alas 

















Long, Good Advertising 


27 years ago bee-keepers were sur- 
prised by the first Patent 
Bee-Smoker. 


bingham’s Patented 
Nmoker 
Improvements 


Are dated 1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. 
6 percent Discount for October 
orders. 





Any number, any size, copper or tin, 
delivered any time. 


T. F. BINGHAM 


Farwell, [lich. 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


[=> Big Profits in Capons 
<t@ Caponizing is easy—soon 
. learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 
Gape Worm Extractor 2c 
Poultry Marker....... 250 
French Killing Knife50c 


Capon Book Free. 
- @. P. Pilling & fon, Pa. 
Mention Hee Journal whea writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


— 4 & ee a, Penaientiy inde- 
stru an ving ex y satisfactory re 
say ines ind Hall th eet ot aslag 
uickly at less t o 

rom the dealers. Price of Press, Ss) cant 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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ea J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
“he prefers to pay $25.00 fora Press 
rather than do without it.”—A. G. 














Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts te the Trade. 
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Now that the busy season is over why not edd more 
profit to your year’s work by collecting the scraps of wax 
that you have saved and that are lying around, and render 
them so they will be in marketable shape? 


One disadvantage of the common methods of rendering 
is that a large percent of the wax is lost in the slumgum. 
Wax isa valuable product, and such losses prove so very 
expensive that it is a doubtful saving to use such fashioned 
methods. 

With one of our German Wax-Presses you obtain nearly 
every particle of the wax. Indeed, some bee-keepers make 
a practice of buying up slum-gum from ordinary render- 
ings and putting it through one of our German Presses at 4 
handsome margin of profit. 

One of our German Presses is almost a necessity in an 
up-to-date apiary. Not only can it be used as a wax-press 





but as an uncapping-can. Also it can be used in extract- 
ing honey from combs by pressure. 


The machine is made in the best possible manner. The 
cross arm is of selected oak and will stand any strain. Bolts 
projecting through the ends of the arms engage with cor- 
responding ears on the can in such a way that a side circu- 
lar movement instantly releases it. Plunger is now made 
of cast-iron and sheet-metal, eliminating all the objectional 
features uf wood. 


The German Wax-Press is carried in stock at all our 
branch houses and agencies named in the list below, so can 
be obtained by bee-keepers in every 
part of the United States with P | 
minimum freight charges and at P 66, | 
uniform price. 


November Discounts on Early Orders, 5 percent. Don’t forget. 


LASALLE OLLI 








Address Nearest Agent Below : 








Alabama Mississippi a Ohio 
* 
Wetumpka......... popes spans cored M. Jenkins Brazelia ee eooeses om ee ummer Grint Gente... eh tot Genie 
Toronto E. Grainger & Co ary-eRog 9d Toledo......... Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
+7) 0 hase onee? “Eee . Boston......H. H. Jepson. } 182 Friend Street Zanesville ....................-.E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia Lyonsville ........... W. W. Cary & Son Cincinnati . . H. W. Weber 
ye Madary Planing Mill ain 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles...........- California National Mechanic Falls.........-. The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey-Producers’ Association Maryland 
Colorado Baltimore........--. awlins Implement Co. Portland .............-+.. Portland Seed Co. 
Denver........ The L, A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan P -mnmsylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita l’ruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Branch .......... M. H. Hunt & Son 
District of Columbia WORMOEE oo. ccsdgecstcccsath George E. Hilton Philedetp ao pare are Anes 
Fone cocessSesse0s ea ee | ok. ie Te. » i 0. 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota 10 Vine Street 
Geo a Se. Waal .cscce denne vo The A. I. Root Co. ER I E. E. Pressler 
DORM: 0.<+.n00n nes ends Howkins & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. Missouri 
Illinois Texas 
High Hill..... Jno Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Chicago ....-.....0+ +++: The A. I. Root Co, Springfield ak eebaiamean Spring field Co. BEL cos vsn9sese Texas Seed and Fioral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. Oe ENO oes <b5e%ck cb dka eee Bianke & Hank San Antonio... .......... Udo Toepperwein 
Indiana New Mexico WROONEEE « 000int 0 000 cc cndenbiiapes D wards 
Indianapolis..............- Walter S. Pouder Utah 
BWAMSVIEIG o.....000.05500908 9. cee Vickery Bros. Carlsbad.......-0.sesseeeees Edward Scoggin 
lowa New Work GRE rinses. vs vanes The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ............. Joseph Nysewander Syracuse ............++5+: The A. I. Root Co. _ 
Kansas Sow Tors Gis ....... The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
DAUD, 0s 0ne0 cverss .virstoeedll Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Street. Spottswood............. 0.00. W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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Texas Honey-Folks at the National 


Uvalde Co., Tex., has been considered one 
of the greatest bee-keeping locations in this 


country. It is expected that it will be repre- 
sented by many from its large number of bee- 
keepers at the San Antonio Convention of 
the Nationa!. Mr. W. O. Victor, President of 
the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, was in 
Uvalde recently, interviewing bee-keepers on 
the entertainment of the members of the 
National, Nov. 8, 9,and10. It is thought 
that possibly many who attend the conven- 
tion would like to visit Uvalde county and 
inspect bee-keeping conditions there, as it is 
not far from San Antonio. 


In a local newspaper, when speaking of 
the condition of the bee industry of Texas, 
Mr. Victor said there was no reason to be dis- 
couraged. Bee-keeping, as a business, was in 
better shape there than ever before. While 
some years the honey crop was short, it was 
still a profitable industry, one year with an- 
other. Mr. Victor remarked further as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘The recent law passed by the Texas Leg- 
islature for protection of the bees from foul- 
brood disease bas been of untold benefit to 
the bee-industry. In some sections the in- 
dustry would bave been ruined but for the 
protection afforded by this Act. No money 
appropriated by the Legislature was ever put 
to a better use. Of course, more was really 
needed, but what was given was of great use 
to the bee-inspectors for stamping out the 
dreaded disease. 


““]T believe there are sectioas of country, 
especially in Uvalde county and vicinity, 
where the bee-business yields greater revenue 
than any other industry. Considering the 
investment, few businesses yield such re- 
turns. However, care should be taken to 
guard against overstocking a range, as there 
is just so much honey to gather, and bees can 
look after just so much territory.” 


Bees as Hive-Ventilators 


The following item, sent to us by one of 
our readers, comes nearer the mark than do 
most fugitive paragraphs concernoiog bees: 


[tis not generally known, but most bee- 
keepers will inform you that such is the case, 
that each bee-hive has a corps of what could 
properly be termed ‘‘ ventilating bees.’’ Dur- 
ing the hot season these ventilators station 
themselves at the entrance to the hive and 
fan the interior with the incessant motion of 
their wings. These ventilating corps are 
usually in relays of from four to a half-dozen, 
and they are relieved at short intervals by 
fresh workers, who keep up the fanning pro- 
cess. They are kept at work by a sort of 
patrol of bees, which insures incessant activity 
on the part of the fanners during the time 
they are at work. This story may sound 
strange to those who know but little concern- 
ing the wonderful intelligence of bees, but it 
is a scientific fact that has often been authen- 
ticated. 

It might be said further, that not only may 
ventilators be found at the entrance, but also 
throughout the hive. To ‘*‘ fan the interior’’ 
sounds as though the ventilating bees at the 
entrance were blowing air into the entrance. 
Instead of that, one can easily tell by holding 
the back of the hand near the entrance that 
a stream of air is being forced outward. In- 
stead of only ‘four toa half dozen” being 
seen at the entrance,a much larger number 
may often be seen. 


> 


Foul Brood With Queens by Mail 
The editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review says: 


When I last met Mr. France he recounted 
an experience where he found foul brood in 
each alternate hivein a row of a dozen colo- 
nies, and the owner was most positive in his 
assertions that there was no possible way in 
which foul brood could have been brought 
into this yard—that is, to his knowledge. 
Foul brood inspectors inherit, or soon ac- 


quire, the habit of poking around and finding 
a great many thingsthat escape the ordinary 
observer, and it was not long before Mr 
France rao across half a dozen queen-cages 
‘** Hello !"’ he says, ‘*‘ What have you got here?”’ 
‘““Why, they are queen-cages in which I 
bought some queens.’’ ‘*In which colonies 


did you introduce them?’ Then there was 
some scratching of the head, but it was fioally 


admitted that it 


was in those very hives 
where foul brood was found. ‘“ Did you let 
the bees eat out the candy to release the 
queen/’’ ‘‘ Yes,’ was the reply. That set- 


tled it as to where the foul brood came from. 

The only safety is in removing the queen 
in the house, and destroying the cage and 
bees, putting the queen into the new, clean 
cage. 

When orders a queen by mail, one 
should feel safe in trusting to the sender that 
by no possibility shall anything be sent that 
could arouse a suspicion of danger. No hon- 
est man would knowingly send infected food 
with a queen, and probably there has not been 
one case in a thousand where such a thing 
has happened. Yet through accident or care- 
lessness such a thing might happen, and the 
consequences in such @ case are 80 exceed- 
ingly grave that the advice of Editor Hutch- 
inson is sound 

Kill all the bees of the escort, and put the 
queen in aclean cage. In addition to this, 
instead of letting the old cage with its con- 
tents lie around, burn it. 

wen 
Black Bees vs. Italians 


W. Reid writes in the Australian Bee-Bulle- 
tin: 


A neighbor had 33 colonies; 31 blacks died 
of starvation, leaving him 2 Italian colonies. 
Another bee-keeper alongside of him, at the 
same time, had 19 blacks and 1 Italian. The 
19 died from starvation, leaving him the 1 
Italian. I knew another bee-keeper who had 
42 colonies—2 of them Italians. Bee-moths 
ate out the 40 blacks, leaving the 2 [talians. 


one 


Mr. D. M. Macdonald commented somewhat 
savagely upon this in the British Bee Journal, 
having no besitation in voting the “ facts ’» 
given as fiction, and counseling Editor Tipper 
to edit such copy in the future. To this came 
the following editorial reply in the Australian 
Bee-Bulletin : 

The above is by a Mr, Macdonald, of Banf, 
Scotland, who evidently knows little of what 
he is writing about. Let him place an Italian 
colony beside a black one, and he will soon 
Tha 


find the blacks are being robbed out. 
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isa common experience here in Australia. 
For the last 25 years Australian bee-keepers 
have been importing and breeding from the 
best Italian queens. There has been nothing 
of the kind done with the blacks, which, with 
a few exceptions, are doomed by every ad- 
vanced bee-keeper. The only man we know 
who was partial to black bees got an Italian 
queen from us. He had it only a short time 
when he came to complain that the bees from 
the queen he had from us were robbing his 
black colonies. From the care taken during 
the past 25 years to rear good Italian queens, 
we believe there are none superior to them 
in any part of the world. 

The loss of 20 to 40 colonies of blacks, while 
i or 2 colonies of Italians survived under the 
same conditions, though being regarded as 
something a little exceptional, would by no 
means be considered by the average American 
bee-keeper in the same light as by Mr. Mac- 
donald. Nevertheless it will not do to be too 
hasty in condemning Mr. Macdonald as a 
giddy-headed ignoramus. If any one may 
judge from his frequent contributions to jour- 
nals across the sea, he is a well-informed bee- 
keeper of good head and heart. Evidently, 
however, he does not take sufficiently into 
consideration the difference expressed by that 
sometimes abused, and yet ever-pervading 
term, “‘locality.’”’ In Great Britain there 
seems to be a division of opinion, some main- 
taining that Italians are superior, but a large 
number of intelligent men giving the palm to 
the blacks. In this country there can hardly 
be said to be any division of opinion. Per- 
haps there is not an intelligent bee-keeper in 
the land who wholly prefers black bees; and 





San Antonio National—Last Notice. 
—All arrangements have been completed for 
the special car of bee-keepers to leave Chicago 
at 10:37 a.m., Nov. 6, for the National Con- 
vention at San Antonio Nov. 8, 9, and 10. 
Berths are being reserved for all who have re- 
quested them. Tickets can be bought at the 
La Salle Street Station, corner of La Salle and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. The round-trip 
rate is $25, with $4.25 extra for berth one 
way in special sleeper. There will be room 
for about 50 persons in this car. We hope 
there will be enough bee-keepers getting on 
at Chicago and points along the way to fill it. 

This is the last notice that will appear in 
the American Bee Journal referring to the 
convention, as it will be held next week. If 
there is any further information desired con- 
cerning the special car, we will be glad to 
furnish it by letter. 


Dr. C. 8S. Phillips, until recently editor 
of The Apiarist, published at Waco, Tex., 
has written us, extending an invitation for 
the speeial car of bee-keepers to ‘‘ stop off in 
Waco a few hours and take in the sights,” 


when for experimenta) purposes specimens of 
pure blood are sought, the quest is a very 
difficult one. 


It may not be easy to explain in all cases 
why apparently conflicting testimony may be 
true, but when witnesses known to be ‘“‘ good 
men and true’’ appear on both sides, we are 
bound to be charitable enough to accept both, 
however the discrepancies may be reconciled 
afterward. Itis possible that the climate of 
our British friends may have something to do 
with the case, More likely, perhaps, it isa 
difference in the strain of bees in the different 
countries. There are some very poor Italian 
bees as wellas some very good; and all blacks 
are not alike. It lieseasily within the range 
of possibility that the first blacks introduced 
into this country were inferior to the average 
black bee in England, and the inferiority 
might be expected to be perpetuated. 


There is still another consideration. On 
account of the prevailing sentiment in favor 
of the yellow bees in this country, intelligent 
care of leading bee-keepers has been devoted 
to keep up the standard and to improve it, 
while the blacks have been allowed to sink 
into *‘ innocuous desuetude.”’ Is it any won- 
der that the gap between the two should have 
grown wider, and that the same thing should 
obtain, possibly in a still more marked degree, 
in Australia? On the other hand, with chief 
attention in England devoted to the blacks, 
why should they not advance? 

‘* Tn all things charity.” 


when going to the National convention in 
San Antonio. Their Business Men’s Club 
would be glad to entertain the visitors while 
in their city. No doubt all who go in the 
special car would be pleased to accept this 
kind invitation, but there would not be time 
to do so, as by going right through, without 
any stop at all, the car would arrive in San 
Antonio just in time for the Bee-Keepers’ 
Day at the Fair, November 8. We have 
written Dr. Phillips, thanking him for the in- 
vitation, and expressing regrets that there 
will not be time to stop off in Waco. 


oe 


The Apiary of F. C. Wiggins, of 
San Diego Co., Calif., appears on the first 
page. Accompanying the photograph was 
the following account of Mr. W.’s bee-keep- 
ing experiences, written Oct. 1: 


I commenced keeping bees 18 years ago in 
Paradise Valley, near National City. I was 
then renting an orange ranch, and the house 
in which I lived was a large 2-story building 
of 12 rooms, and contained at one time 12 col- 
onies of bees, most of them in the spaces be- 
tween the studding. At that time I knew 
scarcely anything about bees, except that they 


could sting, and stored honey, which was 
very good to eat. 

My first swarm I found clustered on a bush 
right down near the ground, and I secured 
them by fastening a long rope, near the middle, 
to the top of a box, and with the help of one 
of my boys, we lowered the box down over 
the swarm. During the summer we captured 
8 or 10 swarms, most of them found clustered 
on the orange trees. One of them must have 
had its home on a limb a year or more, for it 
had about as much comb as would be found 
in an ordinary hive, and had reared brood till 
the combs were dark. 

Well, I got the bee-fever pretty badly, and 
commenced reading up by subscribing for 
several bee-papers, among which was the 
**Old Reliable,’ and I have taken it ever 
since. Then I learned, among several other 
things, that the little pellets which the bees 
bring in on their legs were pollen, and not 
pure wax. 

My apiary at present is situated in a small 
canyon about 4 miles from the Bay of San 
Diego, and contains 125 colonies. I produce 
extracted honey in varying quantities accord- 
ing to the season, from an average yield of 
175 pounds per colony to having to feed 1500 
pounds of sugar and honey to keep the bees 
from starving. I have never had any disease 
in my apiary, except an occasional case of 
bee-paralysis. I havea small gasoline engine, 
and make my own hives, and, of course, have 
invented several things apiarian, more or less 
useful. I find the cost of the material to be 
just about one-half the price charged by sup- 
ply dealers for hives in the flat. I use 10- 
frame hives, and find them as large as I care 
to handle. F. C. WieGrns. 


The Apiary of Lengst & Koenig, of 
Saginaw Co., Mich., is shown on the first 
page. When sending the original picture, 
Oct. 5, they wrote as follows: 


EpIToR AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL— 

The accompanying photograph is of our 
Bridgeport yard. It doesn’t show all of the 
colonies, as there are aneven 100init. The 
apiarist is the senior member of the firm, Mr. 
George Lengst. We run entirely for ex- 
tracted honey, using shallow extracting 
frames, 53¢ inches deep. For brood-chamber 
we have both the 8 and 10 frame Langstroth 


ives. 

In this locality we prefer the Miller nail- 
spaced frame, on account of propolis. After 
two years’ use of Hoffman frames it is almost 
impossible to get 10 of them in a 10-frame 
hive, the bees having gathered and daubed on 
so much propolis. 

The past season was a poor one here, there 
being an average of only about 40 pounds of 
honey per colony, spring count; and those 
producing couwb honey did not store so much. 
Our honey is mostly clover and basswood. 
We expected a good flow from goldenrod and 
asters, but it was a failure on account of the 
weather being too dry; but the bees are in 
good condition for winter. We winter them 
on the summer stands, packing with chaff on 
top in an empty super and wrapping tar- 
paper around all. All colonies with good 
queens and plenty of stores always come out 
in fine shape in the spring. 

Lenest & KogEnie. 


The National Program, for the San 
Antonio Convention, Noy. 8, 9,and 10, has 
been sent to us by Secretary Hutchinson, 
and is as follows: 


PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its 37th annual convention Noy. 8, 9 and 
10, 1906, in Market Hall. in San Antonio, Tex. 
Headquarters for bee-keepers will be at the 
Grand Central Hotel, which has given a spe- 
cial rate to bee-keepers of 50 cents a berth, 
and 25 cents for meals. This isa fine, new 
hotel, nicely furnished, has 100 rooms, and is 
located only one block from the passenger 
station of the I. & N. G. Railroad. 








Nov. 1, 1906 























Thursday, Nov. 8 is Bee-Keepers’ Day at 
the Fair, and has been so advertised by the 
Fair Association. 

At several of the late conventions of the 
National, the program has been overloaded 
with papers, thus crowding out the most val- 
uable part of the proceedings, viz., the Ques- 
tion-Box; and I have tried this time to rem- 
edy that objection. 


First Day—F inst SEssiI0n. 


The first session will be in the evening of 
Thursday, Nov. 8, beginning at 7:30 o’clock, 
* and will consist of the reception of members, 

payment of dues, distribution of badges and 
numbers, and the Question-Box. 


Szconp Day—First Session. 


9:00 a.m.—A paper by E. D. Townsend, of 
Michigan, on ‘ The Profitable Production of 
Extracted Honey.” 

Question-Box. 


Szconp Day—SECcOND SEssION. 


1:30 p.m.—A paper by R. F. Holtermann, 
of Onta ‘io, Canada, on *‘ The Difference Be- 
tween Ripening and Evaporating Nectar.” 

Question-Box. 


Szconp Day—Tarrp SzssIon. 


7:30 p.m.—A paper by Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
of Washington, D.C., on ‘* What Science May 
Do for Bee Keeping.” 

Question-Box. 


THIRD Day—First SEssIon. 


9:00a.m.—A paper by W. H. Laws, of 
Texas, on “The Comparative Profits of 
Queen-Rearing and Honey-Production.”” 
Questionu-Box. 


Tarrp Day—Sgconp SgEssIon. 


1:30 p m.—A paper by C. A. Hatch, of Wis- 
consin, on ‘‘ How Can the National Assist its 


Members in Buying Goods and Selli 

Honey ?”’ roe 
Question-Box. 

Adjournment. W. Z. HutTcHinson, Sec. 


The foregoing will surely allow ample time 
for the discussion of questions, which almost 
invariably proves to be the best part of a 
bee-keepers’ convention. 
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Mr. G. M. Doolittle, the well-known 
New York State bee-keeper, reports the past 
bee-season, in his locality, as being still poorer 
than that of last year, Yet he secured at his 
oOut-apiary an average of over 100 pounds of 
section honey per colony. If there is any 
honey to be had at all, Mr. Doolittle and his 
bees are quite likely to get it. 


Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Postal-Card. 
—We have secured a somewhat comic Souve- 
nir Postal Card for bee-keepers, printed in“ 
colors—red, yellow, blue and black. At the 
left end the following are pictured: An old- 
fashioned straw bee-hive with bees circling 
around and above it; a sad-eyed bear with his 
‘*hands’’ over his sweet-loving heart; a jar 
and a section of honey; also a spoon witha 
card attached, reading, ‘‘ Come let us spoon 
awhile.’? Atthe bottom of the card, and to 
the right, are these words: ‘‘ Eat thou honey 
because it is good.”—Prov. 24:13. At the 
left of the bear’s head, and encircled with 
bees, is this sentence: ‘‘I can not BEAR to 
lose you ;’’ and at the top, and to the right of 
the bear’s head and bees, is this stanza: 


O won’t you BEE my HONEY, 
And cheer this lovely heart? 
For [ would hug you all the time, 

And we would never part. 


Prices, postpaid: 3 cards for 10 cents 
(stamps or silver), or FREB with the American 
Bee Journal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents; 
or 25 for 50 cents. There isa blank space on 
the card about 2 by 244 inches in size for 
writing. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 





Requirements for Successful 
Wintering of Bees 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE 


As the time draws near when the 
bees must go into winter quarters, 
there is a feeling of uneasiness which 
comes into the life of the bee-keeper 
who winters bees outon the summer 
stands. And well there may when we 
have so many winters in which the 
mercury stays below 45 degrees (the 
point which is needed that bees may 
safely fly), from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the middle of March, thus giv- 
ing 4 months of confinement during 
which bees must be constantly eating 
without any chance to void the accu- 
mulation from the food taken. If the 
weather and temperature is mild 
enough so that the bees can remain in 
that quiescent state which is required 
for safe wintering, a pound of honey a 
month suffices the whole colony, and in 
this state a colony could pass 6 months 
of confinement with ease; but if the 
cold is great enough so that they have 
to consume lots of honey to be used as 
‘*fuel,’’ the colonies will become un- 
easy from their confinement and con- 
sume from 4 to 7 pounds a month, and 
soil their hive and themselves so as to 
cause their loss in from 6 weeks to 2 
months from the time they ‘* break the 
cluster”? and commence to eat so 
voraciously. 

To help control this matter cellar- 
wintering has proven to be the best 
plan, because from the even tempera- 
ture maintained the bees need but lit- 
tle food to keep up the warmth they 
require during this period of partial 
activity which winter compels them to 
passthrough. As but little food is re- 
quired, the body of the bee easily con- 
tains said food after digestion, and 
thus all goes well. 

Next to the cellar comes chaff-packed 
hives, because as the bees are sur- 
rounded by porous walls which take off 
the moisture passing from the bees’ 
bodies, and also retain the warmth gen- 
erated by themselves and the influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays, they are kept at 
a more uniform temperature than they 
would be without the chaff-packing, 
thereby lessening the consumption of 
honey, and enabling them better to 
throw off a part of the moisture con- 
tained in their food. and to contain the 
rest till the weather shall be suffi- 
ciently warm for them to fly. This 
method has a seeming advantage over 
cellar-wintering. in that it allows the 
bees to fly, if an opportunity permits 
during the winter, and were it not for 
that ‘‘if,’’ many more would adopt it 
in our Northern States. But as that 


“‘if’’ is always there, and this chance 


to fly is always offset by the more uni- 
form temperature of the cellar, anda 
consequent decrease in the consump- 
tion of stores, the cellar is preferable. 
And as these two ways are about the 
only feasible ones, let us next look 
after the other causes which help these 
plans to be a success or a failure. 
Those which look toward a failure are 
these : 

lst. Poor honey ; such as honey-dew, 
the juice from decayed fruit, soured 
and unsealed stores, etc., because the 
bees have to take into their bodies an 
excess of that which is not real food to 
them to sustain their existence, there- 
by distending their bodies uselessly, 
and, unless a chance to fly presents 
itself quite often, they must either die 
or become subject to spring dwindling, 
which is very often death to the colony 
in the end. 

2d. All causes which disturb them in 
their winter repose, because as soon 
as they are disturbed they take into 
their bodies more food than is required 
for their existence and welfare, thus 
placing them (with the best of food) in 
the same condition that they would be 
with poor honey. So we see how im- 
portant it is that they should have per- 
fect quiet; that mo mice or rats are 
allowed in or about the hives, and that 
the temperature of the cellar does not 
go so high or low as to make them un- 
easy. 

3d. But few bees, or mostly old ones ; 
because if but few bees they can not 
easily keep up the desired warmth 
without consuming an undue quantity 
of food, thus thwarting our object; 
if old bees, they will die of old age be- 
fore the young ones, in sufficient num- 
bers, emerge the next spring. 


Those looking toward success are 
these: That those on summer stands 
have a flight oncein from 4 to 6 weeks, 
and oftener as spring draws on; that 
each hive contains an abundance of 
bees, the larger part of which are 
young; plenty of good, sealed honey, 
or sugar syrup made of the best granu- 
lated sugar ; a good queen, so that they 
may be satisfied in this direction; a 
hive of such dimensions that the bees 
may cluster compactly in the shape of 
a sphere, etc.; because all these things 
have a tendency toward accom plishin 
our object of ey the bees in suc 
a state of quietude that they can con- 
tain their feces for a great length of 
time, for, according tomy opinion, 
upon this hangs all the secret of suc- 
cessful wintering. 

I hear it often said that bees die more 
rapidly when a loss occurs in the 
spring, from the middle of March till 
fruit-bloom, when purifying flights 
occur quite often, and this when the 
bees have the very best of stores for 
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wintering. Even so, thecase has been 
the same in this locality. The reason 
was this: The vitality of the bees is 
so impaired by the strain brought to 
bear on them consequent upon holding 
their excrement for 4 or 5 months dur- 
ing a continual confinement of that 
duration, that they spring-dwindle, or, 
in other words, they die of premature 
old age, as work or exercise of any 
kind shortens the life of the bee very 
fast; hence, we have bees living only 
6 or 8 weeks during June, July, and 
August, while the bees emerging in 
September and October live from 6 to 
8 months if they can remain in the 
quiet state in which they should be in 
order to winter perfectly. 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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Comb-Building—Drone-Cell 
and Other 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER 


The why and the wherefore of the 
shape and sizes of the cells of honey- 
comb have long been the subjects of 
much discussion, and doubtless will 
continue so to be for some time to come. 

If, however, we can get any additional 
light, it will be worth the effort of some 
further speculation, for the nearer we 
come to the reason bees build drone- 
comb atone time, and worker at an- 
other, the more it will enable us to di- 
rect the bees’ labors as we wish. 

Bees build two sorts of cells, worker 
anddrone. Four sorts are generally 
given, namely, worker, drone, queen 
and ‘*‘ acommodation ”’ or “‘ transition ”’ 
cells, but queen-cells are the result of 
isolation, and ‘‘ acommodation”’ cells 
are the result of extraneous forces. 

A bee strives to build a round cell, 
but as all the bees about her are each 
attempting the same thing the result 
isa hexagon. But why its size? The 
greater percent of comb ina hiveis 
worker, and, hemce, we may call it the 
normal size, due primarily to the size 
of the bee, and secondarily to the pres- 
sureto which the individual bees are 
subjected while at work. 

Drone-comb is built after the first 
rush of comb-building by a swarm has 
spent itself ; in a colony having a fail- 
ing queen; in a queenless colony; 
during an excessive honey-flow; and 
during high temperature coupled with 
great humidity. Under each of these 
conditions we find what appears to be 
looser clustering than when worker- 
comb is being built. Under several of 
them we know there exists an uneasi- 
ness, a restlessness. Change the con- 
ditions to normal—i. ¢., conditions of 
quiet—and we get worker-comb. 

From these facts I have formed the 
theory that the size of the cell is due to 
the density of the cluster, said density 
when at a maximum resulting in a 
minimum-sized cell—the worker size— 
and vice versa. Incidentally I wish to 
callattention to the fact that cells vary 
all the way from 5 and a fraction to 3 
and a fraction to thelinearinch. Gen- 
erally the extremes are produced by 
bees respectively exceptionally small 
orlarge. I have found in the same 
hive, evenin the same frame, comb 
with cells 4 to the inch, and 4% to the 
inch, and regular worker 5-to-the-inch 


cells in adjoining comb. While va- 
riations from what we consider normal 
are more common than supposed, the 
extreme variations above referred to 
are rather rare. 

To the practial bee-keeper this may 
give a suggestion as to a way at least 
to minimize drone-comb construction. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Swarming, Self-Hivers, Etc. 
—A Review 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ 


The bold assertions made by Mr. 
Davenport have brought back to my 
mind some experiments that I made 
years ago; some processes that I have 
used, but I do not use now, and yet are 
not without merit, and might event- 
ually lead to valuable results if they 
were taken up again and perfected. 


FINDING QUEENS. 


One excellent method to find black 
or hybrid queens, or queens of any 
strain (both queen and bees) that are 
apt to run off, all over and out of the 
hive, is to provide a box the size of the 
hive, having instead of a cover a sheet 
of perforated zinc fastened about an 
inch below the edges. The box is in- 
verted over the hive, and the bees are 
driven into it by one of the known pro- 
cesses. When most of the bees are in 
the box, the queen will be found on the 
perforated zinc trying to get in the 
box with the bees. 

Another process consists in chloro- 
forming or otherwise temporarily as- 
phyxiating the bees. The best is to 
use saltpeter. A piece of cotton rag 
is wet and rolled with some saltpeter. 
When it is fully impregnated it is 
thoroughly dried, and is then ready to 
use. 

A hole a little smaller than the hive, 
and a few inches deep, is dug in the 
ground (I think a shallow, tight box 
would do as well). The hive, without 
its bottom, is placed over, and all 
cracks and openings carefully closed 
except one to let the nozzle of the 
smoker reach in. The impregnated 
rag is putin the smoker and lighted, 
and the smoke blown into the hive. 
That takes only a few seconds, the rag 
burning very rapidly. Withdraw the 
smoker and close the hole. An intense 
buzzing, almost a cry of agony, will be 
heard. When it has ceased, wait just 
4 minutes and take up the hive, giving 
air to the bees that are now motion- 
less in the hole. A few rapson the 
hive will dislodge the few that have 
not fallen. In half an hour the bees 
will be awake and in as good health as 
ever, andcan be returned to the hive. 
A piece of perforated zinc placed be- 
fore the entrance keeps the queen out. 

The bees thus treated will unite 
without trouble, if from different hives, 
or accept any queen given them. The 
process has the advantage of being 
practicable with box-hives as well as 
with frame hives. 

A third process is to move the hive 
to a new stand; put another one in its 
place with one comb of brood taken 
from the other, to retain the field-bees. 
Three days later so few bees will be in 
the original hive that the queen will 








be easily found, and the hive can be 
returned to its old place. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


Soon after having begun to keep 
bees, I realized that if I were going to 
do any good with them in this locality, 
it was necessary to control or prevent 
swarming, or, at least, prevent increase 
without weakening the colony too 
much. I say this intentionally. It is 
impossible to prevent increase and de- - 
stroy the swarming fever without los- 
ing some brood, whether by requeen- 
ing or caging the queen, or shaking 
the bees and removing the brood, or 
otherwise. 

But that ought to be done with the 
least loss possible. Not long ago some- 
body wrote that he could prevent 
swarming easily. The process in- 
volved the withdrawal of two combs of 
brood, and again two more a little 
later, andtwo more yet if necessary. 
In my locality such a treatment would 
weaken a colony entirely too much. 

Another adds a second brood-story 
under the first, and puts the supers on 
top a little later. I have no doubt that 
in a very heavy flow something would 
be done in the supers, but here all that 
the colony thus treated could and 
would do would be to fill up the added 
brood-chamber under. 

Remember here that I am speaking 
exclusively from the standpoint of one 
working for comb honey. In working 
for extracted the problem is much 
easier. Sufficient shade and ventila- 
tion, or protection against too cool or 
too warm weather, and enough already- 
built combs to satisfy all needs, is all 
that is wanted. 

On a few hives I tried taking out one 
comb with the least brood possible, 
and putting in its place a comb of 
foundation; this to be put near the 
center of the brood-nest ; the operation 
to be repeated as often as necessary to 
insure sufficient room for the queen to 
lay. A comb already built will not an- 
swer the purpose, because the bees 
would fillit with honey quicker than 
the queen could lay in it. Twocombs 
of foundation at a time do not work 
either; the queen can not lay fast 
enough to fill them with eggs before 
the bees draw the cells enough to fill 
them with honey. The process suc- 
ceeded so far as I tried it, but the trial 
was not extensive enough to warrant 
its success under all circumstances. 
The process does not weaken the colo- 
nies to any great extent; in fact, it 
may perhaps strengthen them. The 
combs taken out are those containing 
the least brood, sometimes none at all. 
The queen has almost a whole comb to 
fill at once, which means more brood 
than when she has only a few patches 
of empty cells here and there. In that 
last case she must lose considerable 
time in hunting up empty cells to lay 
in. 

SELF-HIVERS. 

Prevention of swarming and self- 
hivers seem to be a contradictory amal- 
gamation. But what is needed is pre- 
vention of increase rather than the 
mere issuing ofa swarm. If a swarm 
is hived on the old stand, and the par- 
ent hive is moved at some distance, 
both will lose the swarming fever in 
about 8 days. They can then be re- 























united without hunting up queens or 


queen-cells. This process is exten- 
sively used in Europe, where box-hives 
are yet very common, and in spite of 
all that has been written to the con- 
trary, can give very good returns if 
managed properly. 

My idea was to have a swarm-hiver 
on each hive; let the swarm hive it- 
self, and 8 days later turn it back in 
the hive and remove the self-hiver. 
There is no question that some kind of 
apparatus that would do that work sat- 
isfactorily, and almost automatically, 
would be a great advantage. In the 
different processes now in use, con- 
siderable time is wasted in hunting up 
queens or queen-cells, or shaking or 
brushing bees and removing hives. 

Two patterns gave me pretty good 
results, and very likely could be im- 
proved and made to work satisfactorily. 
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In the first the entrance to the hive 
is covered with perforated zinc, and 
a cone permitting the queens and 
drones to come out, but not to go 
back. In coming out the bees get in 
the self-hiver. When a swarm comes 
out the queen remains in the self-hiver, 
begins to lay there, and soon most of 
the bees stay there, leaving the old 
hive practically in the same condition 
that it would be if it had been moved 
away. (In the figure the dotted lines 
indicate perforated zinc.) 

If a young queen emerges before the 
self-hiver is removed, she will usually 
destroy the remaining queen-cells, as 
there are too few bees to prevent her 
from doing it. If she swarms out she 
will destroy the old queen in the hiver 
and take her place. 

That apparatus had two disadvan- 
tages. he drones congregated on 
the perforated zinc placed at the en- 
trance of the hive. That can be reme- 
died easily. Just remove the hiver, 
smoke them off, and replace the hives. 
The other isthat the arrangement in- 
terferes seriously with the ventilation. 
An additional opening covered with 
wire-cloth, either under or behind the 
hive, might remedy the trouble, but I 
did not try it. 
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The second model'was like a queen- 
trap with the upper apartment large 
enough to admit 3 combs across the 
hive. It has none of the defects of the 


other, but did not fulfil the object 
sought very well. The reason was that 
nearly all the incoming bees alighting 
on the bottom-board projection went 
into the hive instead of going up into 
the upper story of the hive, and kept 
it as clogged as before. I think some 
slight change in the construction could 
remedy the defect, but I did not try. 


TURNING THE BEES INTO THE SUPERS. 


About that time the Langdon appa- 
ratus for the prevention of swarming 
was invented. The hives are placed in 
pairs. With each pair goes a kind of 
long box arranged so that the bees can 
come out of both hives all the time, 
but can, whenever it is desired, be 
made to go intoonly one. The idea was 
to throw into one hive all the bees long 
enough to cause the other colony to 
abandon all swarming notions when 
depleted of its bees. Then reverse the 
process, so as to cure the swarming 
fever in the other colony. 

I did not try it. I ‘‘calculated ’’ that 
the bees of both colonies thrown in one 
would surely start the swarming fever 
there on account of being too crowded. 
Then when turned into the other colony 
they would begin preparations for 
swarming at once, since they have 
already the swarming fever. At least, 
I thought that would be the result, but, 
asa matter of fact, I can not tell posi- 
tively. 

At that time I already knew thata 
lot of bees left without unsealed brood 
for a few days willlose the swarming 
fever. In thinking the matter over, I 
conceived the idea of turning the bees 
out of the brood-nest into the supers 
instead of turning them into another 
brood-nest. 
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The apparatus consisted of a double 
board placed between the supers and 
the brood-chamber, so as to close the 
brood-chamber completely, but admit 
the bees to the supers; a slide closing 
the regular entrance to the brood- 
chamber altogether, except that a cone 
escape permitted the bees to come out, 
but prevented them from going back. 
A kind of box or chute conducted the 
outside bees from the alighting-board 
to the super entrance. When the ap- 
paratus is placed, the brood-chamber 
loses its bees rapidly. On the third or 
fourth days they begin to carry out 
the immature queens and the drone- 
brood. By that time the queen has 
Gestroyed the sealed queen-cells that 
might be present, the swarming fever 
has disappeared, and the apparatus 
can be removed. It was described in 
the American Bee Journal for Dec. 14, 
1893, page 757. 

The only feature that I did not like 
was that the outside bees, instead of 
working in the supers as I had hoped 
they would, spent their time in worry- 
ing themselves in frantic efforts to get 
back into the brood-chamber. Perhaps 
this could be avoided by separating the 
supers from the brood-chamber with a 
wire-cloth instead of a solid board, so 
the bees could communicate with each 
other. 

At that time, in inspecting the colo- 
nies, I found 2, each with 2 supers com- 
pletely filled, while none of the others 
had more than one. Examination 
showed that somehow or other they 
had lost their queens. That changed 
the direction of my mind entirely. I 
dropped self-hivers, Langdon appara- 
tus and all, like so many hot potatoes, 
and began experimenting on caging 
and removing queens. Finally, I set- 
tled down on my present management. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Burying Bees for Winter 


BY C. H. BENSON 


Since I have been keeping bees the 
question of wintering had been the un- 
solved one until I came here 3 years 
ago. I had no cellar, and the best that 
I could do, the winter loss was always 
heavy. 

Three miles from my place is a man 
who has kept bees for 20 years, and his 
father was a bee-keeper before him. 
He taught me a way to winter bees 
that is simple and satisfactory, for 
those who have no cellar. His way is 
simply to bury them as you would 
potatoes or apples. For 2 years I have 
buried my bees, andIam well pleased 
with the result, though I made some 
mistakes last fall that cost 5 or 6 colo- 
nies of bees. One of the mistakes was 
this: 

I put 45 colonies in one trench, and 
as the ground was uneven, in order to 
make the bottom of the trench level, I 

ot one end too deep, Ido not think 

t makes any difference how many 

hives are put in one trench, if the 
ground is right for it, but it is easy to 
get them too , especially if the 
ground is clay, as I have here. 

The way todo is to dig a trench6 


inches wider than the length of the 
hive. I dig deep enough so that with- 
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out bottoms the hives set on a rack 
made of 6-inch fence boards, or 2x8 
scantling, will be about one-fourth of 
their depth above the top of the ground. 
Then I set the hives in close together, 
and cover them with straw to the 
depth of 1% or2 feet. Then throw on 
all the dirt from the trench, and dig a 
good ditch along each side, throwing 
the dirt over ,the bees. This ditch 
must have an outlet so that all the 
water will be carried off. This will 
generally give dirt enough; but if it 
does not cover all the straw 4 or 5 
inches deep, and make a good peak on 
top put on until it does. 

he first year I tried only 19 colonies 
this way, and they all came out in 
good shape. Last winter I putin 45, 
and all wintered nicely except those in 
the too-deep end of the trench. Some 
colonies thathad old queens came out 
queenless last spring, but the bees 
were there all right. 

The man of whom I learned this told 
me that in 20 years he had not losta 
colony of bees that had plenty of stores 
in the fall. It was hard for me to be- 
lieve this after all I had read about 
ventilation, but it is a good way to 
winter bees, and I doubt whether I 
shall ever go to the expense of making 
a cellar. 

Bellevue, Mich. 
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The Breeding of Good Queens 


BY GRANT STANLEY 


The American Bee Journal has given 
its readers some very timely as well 
as valuable suggestions in ‘* Editorial 
Notes and Comments,” under date of 
Aug. 23, on the subject of the ‘‘ Honey- 
Producer Improving His Stock.’’ In 
fact, it seems such a valuable subject 
that more light should be thrown on 
it, and, if possible, show the absolute 
necessity of improvement with our 
bees in the line of breeding, the same 
as is being done with all other stock. 


It has been said, ‘‘Improvement is 
the order of the age,’’ and this cer- 
tainly applies well to bee-keeping, as 
it is true that if the best results are to 
be obtained from our bees—such as 
storing surplus, good tempers, excel- 
lent winterers, and the like—we must 
look into the matter of improvement, 
and not allow them to goonin an in- 
discriminate manner as has been done 
entirely too long already. This Jour- 
nal says: 


‘*Two courses are advised. One is to breed 
always from the best; the other is to buy from 
time to time a queen of pure blood from 
which to breed.”’ 


In an apiary of 20 or 25 colonies and 
upwards can be found the very best 
queens from which to breed. The 
owner of such an apiary is a long step 
ahead of the bee-keeper who purchases 
his queens, for the reason that he has 
the knowledge in advance as to what 
each colony has done during the sea- 
son. He knows which colonies have 
stored the largest amount of surplus. 
He also knows which colonies do little 
at swarming ; or which have good tem- 
pers; or which build no brace or burr 
combs; or which do not run or sprawl 
all over the tops of the hives when the 
covers are off; or which are good win- 


terers; or which do not everlastingly 
stick everything full of propolis, or 
any other objectionable feature. In 
fact, as he looks over the apiary at the 
close of the season, the behavior of 
each colony comes to mindin a mo- 
ment. 

Purchasing queens may be well for 
the bee-keeper with but a few colonies, 
where possibly no attention has been 
paid to improvement for a number of 
years; but I believe a little caution is 
necessary in purchasing queens to in- 
troduce in any apiary of a number of 
colonies, or quite likely the head may 
be pinched off the queen that “‘ lays the 
golden egg.’’ It is encouraging, how- 
ever, to note that much more attention 
is being paid to this branch of apicul- 
ture at present than formerly, and 
much more can be accomplished in this 
direction. I believe Mr. McEvoy, one 
of the foul brood inspectors of Ontario, 
Canada, said at the last National Con- 
vention that 90 percent of all queens 
should be killed. This is certainly a 
broad statement, but I am inclined to 
believe there isa great dealinit. The 
truth of it can be seen in most apiaries. 
There is one thing about our queen- 
rearing system that is certainly all 
wrong, and that is, too little attention 
is paid tothe drone. As long as we do 
not see that ourqueens meet desirable 
or selected drones, we will not have 
any better queens than at present. If 
we should rear ever such good queens, 
and they meet with undesirable drones, 
our labor is lost. The drone is of fully 
as much importance as the queen, and 
in many instances more so, as we shall 
presently show. However, this is very 
noticeable in the young bees of an 
Italian queen that has met with a black 
drone. 

The question of the male is fully as 
important in queen-breeding as in 
other stock. Thestock-breeders of the 
country would certainly laugh at the 
queen-breeder, or, rather, queen-rearer, 
who will exercise such great care in 


the selection of his queens, and then 
allow them to mate with drones indis- 
criminately, or, more properly speak- 
ing, by chance. The drones should in 
no case be reared in the same colony 
employed for rearing the queens, not 
only on account of too close inbreed- 
ing, but no single colony can be found 
possessing every desirable feature. So 
we see that the features lacking in 
the colony in which the queens are 
reared can be had by wise selection of 
colonies from which to rear the drones. 


The rearing of drones in all unde- 
sirable colonies should be reduced toa 
minimum, while those of the selected 
colonies should predominate in such 
numbers as to fly freely. 

Now, while the methods employed in 
modern queen-rearing are possibly 
well enough for the queen-breeder, 
they require too close attention, and 
are too complicated for the average 
bee-keeper with a large number of 
colonies, and possibly several out- 
apiaries. He has no time to tinker 
with baby nuclei, or the like. Some 
method should be employed in the rear- 
ing of queens so that frames of the 
same size and style as those used in the 
apiary can be brought into use—in fact, 
frames should be interchangeable any- 
where in the apiary. By the use of a 
standard frame the nucleus would be 
much more self-sustaining, provided 
there was honey coming in, and this 
would not require such close attention 
on the part of the bee-keeper, as we 
know that when the queens must be 
reared is the time also when the bees 
are doing good work at storing surplus. 


Another thing: As these small col- 
onies build mostly worker-comb, the 
frames would be valuablein an apiary 
run for extracted honey. This is one 
of the most important subjects con- 
nected with our business, and we cer- 
tainly should have all the light on it 
that it is possible to get. 

Nisbet, Pa. 
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The National’s Mexican Supper 





In the October issue of The Apiar- 
ist, the editor has the following to say 
about the Mexican supper, to be given 
the National at San Antonio: 


Se and the following is the menu: 
Tamales, Chile Concarne, Mendo Enchila- 
dos, Polo Canaros, Corbreto Langua Lam- 
priodo, Frejoles Tritos,Con Tartillas. When 
you have eaten the above, and are strong 
enough to digest it, you will be able to tell 
what you have eaten, and can be able to 
speak the Mexican language, and can hollow, 
‘ Hoope la Mona Bravo.’ ”’ 


Starts Cells With Queenless 
Bees—Other Subjects 





On page 816, our old time friend (once a 
Texas bee-keeper), W. C. Gathright, of Cali- 
fornia, wished to know if I used queenless 
bees in getting cells built from drone-comb, 
as I gave on page 701. 

I do, as I find from practise that queenless 
bees are the only ones that can always be 
depended upon to start cells. After they are 


well started they can be transferred to an 
upper story of any colony, with a queen-ex- 
cluder below, placing a frame of brood on 
either side of the frame containing the cells, 
so as to attract plenty of nurse-bees to the 
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upper story, and they will be finished up in 
grand style. 

Iam giad for Mr. Gathright’s suggestions 
in regard to getting cells started and finished 
up by the same bees, by removing the upper 
story, bees and all, to a new stand, and after 
cells are started, setting the upper story back. 
I shall give it a trial another year. It seems, 
however, I had read practically the same plan 
given by Mr. G., of getting the same bees to 
start and finish up the cells, but I can’t say 
where, or what bee-paper it was in. 


Tue Fat. Honey-Fiow a Far.ure. 


Our fall honey-fiow, that we usually have 
from broomweed in this locality, is a com- 
plete failure, owing to a 4-weeks’ drouth, 
with high north winds. This makes us feel 
pretty blue after such a hard year for bees, 
and the prospects so bright for a fall crop a 
short while back. AndI wish to say to all 
our Texas readers where this drouth prevails 
(I am pleased to say it is not general over the 
State), to look well to the amount of stores 
your bees have, or they will starve before 
spring; for with the failure of broomweed to 
yield a winter’s supply for the bees, our last 
hope goes for 1906 for boney. 


LitTLe SURPLUS FROM SuUMAC. 


_ The honey-flow from the sumac was also 

light, and of short duration. Strong colonies 
did not get over 30 pounds of surplus to the 
colony. Horsemint and wild marigold failed 
to yield in this locality. These are two of 
the best honey-plants in Texas, but are not 
reliable for honey in this locality. 


TIME oF YIELDING oF Some TEXAS 
HoNEY-PLANTs. 


We find from living here more than 16 
years, and watching closely the various 
honey-plants of this locality, that the mes- 
quite will yield a surplus about every other 
year. The horsemint and wild marigold will 
yield about once in 5 years. Then we have a 
little blue flower (I know no name for) that 
grows on the white, chalky hills of this part 
of Texas, and yields a surplus about once in 
3 years. Our surest and best honey-plant for 
this locality isthe sumac. It blooms in Au- 
gust, and never fails to yield a surplus when 
we have any rain to speak of. Then comes 
broomweed in September, October, and No- 
vember, which yields a surplus about every 
other year. Al/ failed to yield the present 
year but sumac, and it was light, as stated. 

It is said by some of our Texas apiarists 
that buffalo clover —*‘ blue bonnet ’’— (our 
Texas State flower) was a honey-yielder, but 
after having watched it closely for years | 
have never been able to discover that bees got 
anything from it but pollen. L. B. Smiru. 

Rescue, Tex. 


Yes, Mr. Smith, the honey crop in 
general over the entire State has been 
short; however, fall rains have pre- 
vailed in most parts of Texas, and 
broomweed — Gutherezia texana — has 
been giving the bees plenty to do this 
fall. The broomweed is still in bloom, 
the pastures being one sheet of golden 
yellow. Cold nights and cool, windy 
days have interfered with the bees 
somewhat, but there are yet many 
warm days when the bees are very 
busy. Some of my bees have stored a 
good deal of surplus from this plant, 
for this time of the year—about an 
average of 20 pounds to the colony. 
The honey is a golden yellow, and has 
a somewhat strong taste—a little bit- 
ter, and hence nota suitable honey for 
market. We are using it for home 
table use, however, for which it is yet 
passable for the average per: on. 

Horsemint, Wonarda,of several spe- 
cies in Texas, yields well in some sea- 
sons—those that have been preceded 
by plenty of fall rains the previous 
year, so the horsemint could come up. 


From my own observations, and what 
I could learn of other reliable sources, 
it is necessary for horsemint to come 
up the fall before if it should yield 
honey the following May. If it comes 
up in the spring of the year it does not 
yield; and I have watched such in 
pastures where it was 3 feet high, and 
so thick I could hardly walk through, 
yet not a bee was at work on it during 
the entire time of bloom. 

The wild marigold, Gailardia pul- 
chella, yields a dark, golden honey of 
heavy body. It hasa nice taste and 
aroma of itsown; and of the sumacs 
of the genus Rhus, we have several 
species yielding a light-colored honey 
in large quantities in the fall. You 
did not mention cotton, which I 
thought was a useful honey-yielder in 
your section—north central Texas. 


The small blue flower growing on 
the chalky hills, I suppose is Verbena 
zhuta, blue vervain. Bees are found 
very busy on it in some seasons. 


I would like to call attention to the 
importance of a bee-keeper knowing 
the honey-yielding plants that sur- 
round thelocality where his bees are 
kept. To be able to know when they 
bloom, and in what kind of season, 
will help much toward his success. It 
will also help much toward preparing 
for the honey-flows. 


Getting Rid of Laying Workers 


In a recent communication from 
Grant Anderson, he says this, among 
other things: 


**T see that many do not know how to get 
rid of laying workers. I have an easy way 
that seldom fails. Just hunt up an old queen 
that has done her duty for sometime. Take 
her quietly and lift out a comb containing the 
brood of the laying workers, bees and all. 
(Use no smoke.) Let the old queen craw! on- 
to the brood, set the comb back, and your job 
isdone. After afew days you can introduce 
a young queen, removing the old one at the 
same time. 

‘*A young queen becomes excited when put 
in a strange eolony, thus causing her own 
destruction. An old queen keeps cool and 
does not arouse the suspicions of the bees.’’ 


-_-—— + 


The Apiarist, of Waco, Tex., is now 
edited and published by John Bradley, 
its former publisher, Dr. C. S. Phillips, 
having discontinued editing the paper, 
on account of engaging in other 
business which takes all of his time 
We hope that Mr. Bradley will be fully 
able to carry out his intentions of 
making The Apiarist a creditable pa- 
per for Southern bee-keepers. 





Bee-Keeping for Husband and Wife 


A writer in Deutsche Bienenzucht 
says that bee-keeping in which both 
husband and wife are interested is well 
calculated to strengthen the love of 
home and hearth. 
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Cellars for Wintering Bees 





What kind of a cellar is best to keep bees 
in? I baye 2—one is cemented on all sides, 
ceiling and floor; the other is under the liv- 
ing room, but has an earth floor, and is quite 
rough in general. The north cellar, which is 
the better one, gets down to the freezing 
point in very cold weather. I have never 
kept bees in it, but now I have so many I 
would like to put them in there for the sake 
of more room. Mrs. J. C, PLuMs. 

Milton, Wis., Oct. 16. 


The best cellar in which to keep bees 
is one that is dark, with constantly 
pure air, and a temperature varying as 
little as possible, at about 45 degrees. 
That seems very simple, and is easily 
said, but not so easily secured, and all 
are not agreed as to the best means to 
be taken. 

The general opinion seems to be that 
a cement floor is best, especially if the 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 


cellar-bottom be of clay. Yet some, 
who have tried both kinds, prefer the 
earth floor. The main part of our 
house is 33x31 feet, with a cellar under 
the whole of it, divided into 3 rooms. 
In one of these rooms was put a cement 
floor, purposely for the bees. But they 
didn’t winter as well as they did with 
the earth floor; and the earth floor 
was one of the clayeiest kind of clay. 
Yet it will not do to be too positive 
that the cement floor was in any way 
at fault; some other factor may have 
played a part. 


Having the cellar dark is easy ; con- 
stantly pure air is another matter. 
Some have no provision for ventila- 
tion; some make no provision for air 
coming in, but provide for the outgo 
of foul air; and some provide for an 
intake of fresh air as well as an outlet 
of foul air. Much, no doubt, depends 
upon conditions. With plenty of open- 
ings, by way of cracks in the cellar 
wall, there may be no need for any 
other intake of fresh air; and perhaps 
the same may be said with a loose, 
sandy cellar floor. Otherwise some 
kind of provision should be made for 
the introduction of fresh air; perhaps 
a pipe from the upper part of the wall 




















opening at the cellar bottom, turns in 
the pipe preventing the entrance of 
light. 

In almost any cellar it will be better 
to have some kind of a tube, whether 
it be a square board oneor a stovepipe, 
to carry out the foul air. A stovepipe 
running from near the bottom and en- 
tering a chimney is good. If no chim- 
ney goes down into the cellar a pipe 
may run up through the floor, and en- 
ter a pipe or chimney above. 


The temperature is secured by hav- 
ing the walls well banked outside, or 
by making a double wall at the upper 
part inside. If still too cold, a low fire 
may be kept in a stove in the cellar. 


Coming to the gist of your question, 
you will no doubt be safe in putting 
part of your bees in what you think is 
the poorer cellar. Most likely there is 
communication between the 2 cellars, 
and that will equalize the temperature. 
Even if the second cellar is not so good 
there will probably be a gain sufficient 
to balance the lossin the better win- 
tering in the other cellar, as compared 
with too much crowding in that. For 
plenty of pure aircan not be had so 
wellin a crowded cellar; and plenty 
of pure air is a matter of first impor- 
tance for bee or man—to say nothing 
about woman. 
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Burned While Smoking Out Bees 





The following appears in the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald of Sept. 20: 


LITCHFIELD, ILL.—Mrs. J. B. Hutchinson, 
aged 70, was fatally burned yesterday while 
attempting to smoke out a swarm of bees. 


Foreign Missions and Bee-Keeping 








At the meeting of the Presbyterian 
Women’s Board of Foreign Missions, 
in Chicago, Dr. George A. Ford, a mis- 
sionary of Sidon, Syria, in telling of 
what they were accomplishing in dif- 
ferent industries of the mission, gave 
the following item : 


““Qur apiary of about 60 colonies, whose 
hives are of our own manufacture, yielded, 
last year, about a ton of superior honey, much 
of it from the orange-blossom.’’ 


With what interest would one look 
upon an apiary located on that sacred 


ground trod by the feet of our Savior 
1900 years ago. 
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Honey for Influenza, Massage, and 
Soap—Propolis Corn-Plaster 





Here are 4 items 


taken from the 
British Bee Journal : 


INFLUENZA CuRE.—In 1 teacupful of hot 
honey put the juice of 1 lemon, and take as a 
dose 2 teaspoonfuls occasionally, or as often 
as seems necessary, and as hot as can be en- 
dured comfortably. 


Hongy Massace.—Take the yolk of 2 eggs, 
2 ounces of ground bitter almonds, 2 ounces 
of almond oil, add 4 ounces of extracted 
honey, and make a paste, which rub on hands, 
arms or face. 


PROPOLIS CORN-PLASTER. — Make small 
plasters of propolis slightly warmed, and ap- 
ply to corns, and you will feel relieved from 
the pain of this worrying trouble. 


Honey-Soap.—Take 1 pound of common 


soap and add rain-water. Place the mixture 
in a pan and boil till the soap is dissolved. 
Then add an ounce or two of honey, and con- 
tinue stirring until the water is evaporated. 
Such soap is excellent for the complexion. 





Honey for the Toilet 





Apart from the medicinal uses to 
which honey is and may be applied, 
arethose connected with thetoilet. A 
small jar containing honey should be 
kept on every washstand and in every 
nursery. Honey proves a panacea for 
most of the ills that flesh, or rather 
skin, is heir to, in the shape of cracked 
lips, roughness of the skin, blotchy 
patches around the mouth, which are 
most disfiguring to even the most beau- 


tiful; chilblains or chapped hands, 
sore and cracked heels, wind-caught 
ears, etc., which can all be prevented 
by this simple remedy. 


The application is so easy, and no 
one can odject to it, as they do toso 
many other remedies. After washing 
any part of the body suffering, from 
any of the above unpleasantness, ap- 
ply to the part affected, while still wet, 
a very little honey with the finger, 
and then smear it over. To those 
who suffer habitually in winter from 
any of these distressing complaints, 
the continued use of honey will prevent 
them from appearing. Begin to use 
as soon asthe weather gets cold, or as 
soon as the wind begins to nip.—lIrish 
Bee Journal. 
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Keeping Mum on Apiarian Dis- 
coveries 





A contrast between say two things 
always adds strength and beauty to 
the deserving side. This may be illus- 
trated by contrasting a log ‘“‘gum’”’ 
with a frame hive; the old method of 
obtaining strained honey with that 
obtained by the extractor; and such 
men as Mr. Davenport with such as 
Langstroth, Quinby, and all those 
men who discover no idea too valuable 
to impart to others. 


Perhaps Mr. Davenport’s opinion 
differs from mine as does one locality 
from another. I am led to wonder, 
however, why he sees fit to take a bee- 
paper (which, I suppose, he does). Is 
it not because he deems it beneficial 
and aptto help him increase his pro- 
duct ? He objects to giving away his 
secret, however, fearing that some 
may derive this benefit. 


It is a blessing for bee-keepers and 
editors of bee-papers that all improve- 
ments and discoveries have not been 
so jealously guarded. Mr. D. says his 
discovery, if known, would increase 
the crop of honey too much to justify 
him in making it known. I wonder 
what he thinks we take bee-papers for. 
AndIalso wonder why he mentioned 
the subject at all. H. A. SMITH. 

Palermo, Ont. 





Queenless Colonies in the Fall 





The swarming season is liable 
to leave some colonies queenless, 
and as a queenless colony will not 
cluster well for winter, it is very im- 
portant that every colony be seen to 


have a laying queen before it goes into 
winter quarters. The surest indica- 
tion of the presence of a queen in the 
brood-chamber is the finding of brood 
oreggs inthe combs. The laying of 
the queen is discontinued as soon as 
there is no honey being gathered, and 
in 21 days the last bit of brood hatches 
out. So the inspection for queen con- 
dition should not be delayed. If after 
the honey-flow no brood is found, but 
plenty of bees and other conditions 
apparently normal, it is quite safe to 
conclude the queen is present. Another 
hive with a younger queen may have 
some brood, and if there is any doubt 
about the broodless hive, give them a 
comb containing eggs or a very small 
unsealed brood, and look again in a 
couple of days to see if they start 
queen-cells. If they do not start cells 
their queen is probably all right, but if 
cells are started they are queenless and 
of practically no value, because if they 
have been queenless any length of 
time the bees are all old and would 
nearly all die in winter, even if they 
were given a queen or united with an- 
other colony. 

During the season the queens should 
be looked after regularly, then there 
will not be much of this to doin the 
fall. Queens are sometimes lost in 
hiving swarms, soit is a good plan to 
look into a newly-hived swarm a few 
days or a week after hiving to see if 
the queen islaying. This is especially 
the case with second swarms, whose 
queens are virgin when the swarming 
takes place, and must go through the 
danger period of mating afterward. It 
takes about 3 days forthem to get to 
laying, and another 3 days to get 
enough eggs laid to be noticeable in 
the combs without such careful hunt- 
ing. All parent colonies, as we call 



































those that have cast a swarm, should 
be examined without fail 3 or 4 weeks 
after the date of the first swarm. They, 
in every case, have young queens, 
which sometimes get lost on their 
mating flight. 


If the number of colonies is to be re- 
duced in the fall, by all means save the 
parent colonies which have young 
queens, and probably plenty of honey 
crowded into the brood-chamber dur- 
ing the period when no queen was lay- 
ing in the hive. Theso-called ‘‘ young ”’ 
swarm came off with the old queen, 
and was for 3 weeks working hard 
with no young bees hatching in the 
hive, and is in reality now the old 
swarm so far as age of bees goes, and, 
having an old queen, is the poorer of 
the two for winter.—M. P., in Mail 
and Empire. 


Bee-Moths Destroying Combs 








My bees are being destroyed by a 
worm about one inch long that is eat- 
ing away the brood-combs, and I am 
told that later they will attack the sur- 
plus honey. Thesé worms are known 
locally as ‘‘ web-worms,’’ and are the 
larve of a buff-colored moth about % 
or 4% of an inch long. These same 
worms have destroyed nearly all of the 
bees in this locality. How can I de- 
stroy them and preserve my bees ? 


Ans.—The worms referred to are the 
larve of the bee-moth, which is com- 
mon to almost every locality where 
bees are kept. It is not the worms 
themselves which injure the bees, but 
their presence in the hive indicates 
that the colony has become weakened, 
and as the bees have diminished, and 
they have been unable to cover the 
combs the moths have laid eggs in the 
vacant combs, which hatch into the 
worms you describe, and eat up the 
combs, leaving only a mass of webs 
and debris behind. It is not possible 
for the moth to do any damage toa 
thrifty colony. As long as the combs 
are covered by the bees there is no 
chance for the moth. You see, the 
moth is really no menace to the bees, 
but itis a very destructive agent as 
far as hordey-combs are concerned. 


The remedy in your case is to re- 
move all the combs from the hives that 
the bees can not care for, so that you 
may preserve them by an occasional 
smoking with sulphur; then try by 
every means to build up your colonies, 
and as the bees increase in numbers re- 
turn to them their combs, and you will 
not have any more reason to complain 
of the presence of the bee-moth. 

The reason that so many worms have 
been seen in your locality, is that some 
unfavorable condition has tended to 
weaken and gradually destroy the bees, 
and the moths, finding food for their 
young in the vacant combs, have in- 
creased greatly.—C. O. J.,in Family 
Herald and Weekly Star. 


The false notion is so prevalent that 
moths destroy bees as well as combs, 
that C. O. J.’s answer seems worth 
copying, even though it is so well 
known by bee-keepers of experience. 





The *‘ Old Reliable ’’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 


PuTTING EGGs IN QUEEN-CELLS. 


And, presto, another brother claims 
success in putting in eggs instead of 
larvz in outfitting queen-cells—Grant 
Anderson, of Sabinal, Tex. Page 754. 


SHIPPING SECTION HONEY IN A LARD- 
CAN. 


Adrian Getaz well illustrates how 
there are ‘‘ many men of many minds”’ 
when he shows us how to pack 3 dozen 
sections for market in a lard-can. 
Think I'll wait until I have inspected 
one of these cans after going 10 miles 
to market in a lumber-wagon overa 
freshly dried clay road. Page 757. 


HEAVY EXTRACTING COMBS. 


W. D. Soper turned quite a trick 
when he got an 1l-frame extracting 
super to average 8'4 pounds of honey 
toeach comb. Page 769. 


Two OCEANS ON ONE PAGE. 


Two oceans on the front page of No. 
37. Lima beans like the ocean—and 
the real ocean like a field of Lima 
beans. 

CHANGED VITAL CONDITIONS IN 1906, 


I am interested in hearing an intelli- 
gent and professional man discourse 
on the changed vital conditions of this 
year of grace, 1906. Many forms of 
life almost lacking. It’s a matter 
which not only bee-keepers, but the 
whole worid, should be interested in. 
Why should wasps in California, and 
wasps here in Ohio, and wasps else- 
where be scarce this year? I have 
been in the habit of having great mul- 
titudes of them of many species. 
(Hives with gable roofs in which they 
can breed, and other special facilities 
for them.) This year there have been 
comparatively few, and of some species 
almost noue. The writer that moves 
me to say this, Dr. Phil. Max Boelte, 
seems rather inclined to let this go as 
the result of cold, late spring and heavy 
rains. I doubt it. Certainly that the- 
ory won’t work on the flies. Better 
we havea theory that will run for all 
the insects that play scarce. Flies be- 
gan late and moderate (weather might 
account for that nicely), grew miore 
and more plenty until quite trouble- 
some, though not as bad as usual, and 
then in the midst of a warm summer, 
when precedent required them to get 
thicker and thicker till frost, they be- 
gan to decrease. Recently the weather 
has been unseasonably hot most of the 
time. But the cows do not come from 
the pasture looking like 4-legged 
swarms of bees as aforetime. So few 


flies around them that they look almost 
comfortable. Never saw the like. I 
incline to explain the scarcity of in- 
sects, and the destruction of our poplar 
trees, and the nearly total destruction 
of our ‘‘ pusley ’’ weeds one recent year, 
and many similar plant failures, to 
guite similar causes—new develop- 
ments of microbic life. Either a new 
microbe or a new development of an 
old one, making it more deadly, will 
answer the turn. 


Pansies used to flourish in my api- 
ary. Seeds got scattered around and 
came up in the fall. For years people 
came to mein spring from all the re- 
gion round for baskets of pansy plants, 
which I delighted in giving away. (I 
wished in spring to clear most of the 
ground so that I could hoe it.) Buta 
few years ago the pansy suddenly lost 
its vim and health. I took more pains 
than usual to help them. No use. 
Rapidly less and less until last spring 
not a single pansy survived. 


‘*What will you do when the black 
man comes ?”’ Is there, mayhap, await- 
ing a microbe to serve the human spe- 
cies in the same way? If the sun and 
its planets, in their sweep tow*rds the 
north side of the universe, pick up 
floating microbes frozen but not dead— 
if we run into one adapted to make 
dead pusley out of we’uns—then what ? 


Mice Not Fonp or Hongy. 


Readers of this department may re- 
member that not long since there was 
a dispute between myself on one side 
and Mr. Doolittle and Dr. Miller on the 
other side, as to whether the common 
mouse ate honey because he liked it (as 
they contended), or whether he only ate 
it in extremes of hunger or thirst (as I 
contended). I feel like renewing the 
fight. Think I am prepared to take, 
not perhaps the whole match, but the 
first round, at least. I now have sev- 
eral captive mice. They are not tame, 
but are coming on that way. Perhaps 
they are better for this experimen- 
than entirely tame mice would be, at 
too much domestication changes ap 
tites. I have developed the fact that 
they are specially fond of dry crust of 
wheat-bread. Last night I gave two 
of them a large, long crust, one end of 
which was spread with honey. They 
atea huge meal of it, for such small 
beasts, but avoided the end where the 
honey was. Inthe zeal of eating their 
teeth got a little across the line in one 
place, but that was all. Weill, this 
may not mean quite as much as it 
seems to at first. May signify not 
much more than that they prefer their 


























crust crisp and dry rather than to have 
it dampened with anything. (To be 
continued.) 


ARE BUNCHED SWARMS SELF-DIVIDING 


To hive 24 pounds of mixed bees in a 
4 story hive hoping to find 6 pounds 
and a queen in each story next morn— 
I hope some of the brethren will try it 
as Grant Stanley wishes; but I should 
hardly have faith enough to spend the 
time. Manifestly it can only succeed 
in yards where mixed bees do not ball 
queens. It’s expecting altogether too 
much to expect the bees to divide and 
locate themselves when the queens are 
all on the bottom-board encased in 
hostile balls. Page 784. 


WINTER WATERING OF BEES. 


So the Hamburg doctor thinks bees 
should be watered in the hive in win- 
ter. Thought so myself—when I was 
an AB C child. At present,I think 
that all winter watering inside would 
be a damage, and also that the thickest 
possible honey consumed in winter 
furnishes water enough and to spare. 
Page 785. 


SIGNS OF ROBBING BEEs. 


I surmise quite a few of us will dis- 
agree with Dr. Miller, if he means to 
say that crawling up the front of the 
hive to take flight is mot atalla sign 
that robbing is going on. Some other 
things will make bees do so, doubtless ; 
and very likely robbers, so long as 
they are not getting very much, would 
take flight without climbing ; but still 
it seems to me that beginners should be 
told to investigate promptly all colo- 
nies where bees climb before they fly— 
robbing nine times out of ten. Nor- 
mally bees come in with loads and go 
out without loads; when robbing the 
reverse is true. When not loaded they 
start from a low level and fly up, but 
haven’t much left over when they do 
so. Tostart froma level and fiy up 
with more than half their weight of 
honey aboard (condition of aman with 
80 pounds of silver-plate in a bag on 
his back), that they are a little disin- 
clined to try. In such circumstances 
they want first to get up a few inches 
so thatif they lose level in the first 
foot or two of flight they will not 
strike the ground. If alighting-boards 
were narrow, and entrances a foot or 
two from the ground, there would not 
be so much need of care. Page 787. 


THE NEVER-FAIL QUEEN-INTRODUCER. 


Man who tells us he never fails in- 
troducing queens is the same man as 
he on whose statements throughout we 
are not to rely fully—so Mr. Dadant 
thinks. Now, maybe that’s so. Page 
799, 


TENTS FOR EXTRACTING HONEY. 


Hutchinson, who lives north, thinks 
a tent to extract in too awfully hot for 
endurance, except when you can’t do 
any other way. Scholl, or L. B. Smith 
for him, as far south as Texas, is sur- 
prised, and thinks a good tent an ideal 
arrangement. What can be the cause 
of this disagreement ? My inclination 
was to side in with Hutchinson. A 
second look, however, shows that all 
the lower part of the approved tent is 


mosquito-netting, also it isa very big 
one and 9 feet high. Sucha tent as 
that, if we may also suppose a breezy 
location, may indeed be quite as com- 
fortable as a shanty, if not more so. 
Might spread a fly of muslin above the 
top, not touching it. Tents and tents— 
ranging all the way from Purgatory 
to Paradise. Page 800. 


DIFFERENCE IN BACHELORS. 


So bachelors in Canada enjoy hav- 
ing a gang of men extract honey in 
their kitchens. I’m going to disown 
those bachelors, Mr. Pettit. Page 801. 


GROWING TEXAS HORSEMINT. 


If Texas horsemint will stand zero 
weather, it looks as thoughit might be 
started in most of the States. Must 
be up and established in the fall, it 
seems. I think the diligent raising of 
a plantiv the garden for a few years 
from its own seed will gradually fit to 
take care of itself outside, even if at 
first it refused to grow except where 
cultivated. But we should feel more 
enthusiasm tointroduce Monarda punc- 
tata were it not that its honey is re- 
puted a little strongin flavor. Page 
803. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il. 
{GS Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 











Packing Comb Honey for Shipment 


What is the proper way to pack a large 
bulk of honey to ship it a long way on train? 
MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.— It makes a difference as to how 
large a bulk you mean. If it is any thing like 
a car-load of comb honey, and I suppose comb 
honey is meant, the cases may be packed solid 
in the car, the ends of the sections pointing 
toward the front and rear of the car, so that 
they will withstand the jar of bumping. Any 
room at the side must be packed full of straw 
or otherwise filled up, so there shall be no 
play sidewise. The cases will be placed solid 
against each end of the car, and at the middle 
they must be in some way securely fastened. 
One way is to have boards flatwise across. 
fastened to the sides of the car at each end of 
the boards, and at the middle of the boards 
braced by studding standing perpendicularly, 
and fastened to the roof and the floor. The 
idea of the whole, as you will see, is to have 
the cases all fastened immovably in the car. 
No straw or other packing is needed on the 
bottom of the car. For smaller amounts, the 
ordinary crates holding several cases may be 
used, having on the top a large arrow or other 
device, and the legend, ‘‘ Please pack in car 
so this arrow shall point toward the engine.”’ 
Of course the arrow must be put on so that 
the shock of bumping shall come on the sec- 
tions endwise and not sidewise. 





Italianizing a Neighborhood’s Bees— 
Eggs That Fail to Hatch— 
Free Discussion 


I believe, with Doolittle, that rules with 
bees ‘‘ don’t count.’? They are in the nature 
of freaks from beginning to end, and no one 
can tell what they will do next. I some times 
think there are more devils in black bees than 
in the swine that ran down into Genesaret. 
They seem always aching fora fight. I once 
made an introducing-cage of a whole frame 
of comb (say half filled with honey), covered 
with wire-cloth on both sides a bee-space 
from the comb. I cuta hole in the comb 
about as large as my thumb end for bees to 
pass from one face of the comb to the other. 
I put the queen and her attendants in this 


cage and kept her there for about a week, and 
then liberated her by a door provided in the 
screen for that purpose. The queen did all 
right, and of course some of the other bees 
entered the cage at the opened door. Tosave 
the honey in the comb and the cage for such 
use again, I tried to chase the bees out of the 
cage, and it was one of the “‘biggest circuses’’ 
lever wasat. Some of them were bound not 
to go through that hole from one side of the 
comb to the other, and one in particular 
whirled around over the hole like a whirligig 
—I suppose a thousand revolutions a minute. 
I eventually killed it to stop the play. I 
called this to mind on reading *‘ Maine’s ”’ de- 
scription of the colony that refused to have a 
queen in any case (page 803). I have another 
freakish case at present.. 1 received an Ital- 
ian queen (untesced) after some 2000 miles 
travel in the mails of your country, and about 
every second week she has a batch of eggs in 
the same frame, that never hatch, but disap- 
pear in a few days. 

1. What was wrong? 

2. Will she be of any use in the spring? 

3. To save the colony, must I replace her? 

4. As you and the editor of Gleanings have 
been discussing hybrids, I think I see why 
you can only rear hybrids, by Miss Wilson’s 
reply to Mrs. Black’s question No. 3, page 
802. Of course it is desirable to rear only a 
few drones when our own bees are no longer 
hybrids, but I think some of the queen-deal- 
ers smile at our foolishness. They know that 
if we spent the money we now send to them 
for queens, in rearing large numbers of drones 
early and late, we should soon Italianize our 
whole neighborhood to such an extent as to 
be able to rear our own queens, and be inde- 
pendent of their services. Suppose each of us 
with large apiaries, devoted say 10 of our best 
colonies to rearing drones for 3 years; say put 
% frames of drone-comb or drone-foundation 
in each brood-nest, I think we could soon 
swamp the hybrids and the queen-rearers who 
are not breeders, but are only fattening upon 
our ignorance and credulity. These last are 
only thoughts that came to a novice since I 
started to write. Let some one who is not a 
novice, and has some conscience, correct my 
foolish thoughts. Suppose Mr. Hasty takes 
a crack at the idea, and modify or wreck it 
by showing its absurdity. 

5. Some of the editors of bee-papers may 
not allow such free discussion of the matter 
as may be desirable; witness how they shut 
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out some of the most valuable part of Dr. 
Phillips’ highly valuable article on ‘‘ Experi- 
mental Apiculture,”’ and we got only the pith 
of the thing on page 179 of the Canadian Bee 
Journal for September, after being recently 
informed by a fine man, and a prominent bee- 
keeper, that the paper was ‘‘ no good.’’ He 
should now be able to change his opinion. 
CANADA. 


ANSWERS.—1. 1 am not entirely certain 
from your description whether none of the 
queen’s eggs ever hatch, or whether “she 
has a batch of eggs in the same frame, that 
never hatch,’’ while eggs in other frames do 
hatch. I suppose, however, that none of 
them ever hatch, for such a case does occur 
in rare instances, and I never heard of a case 
of the other kind. In any case, I don’t know 
what’s wrong, only that sometimes there is a 
case in which there seems some imperfection 
about the eggs, so that they never hatch. 


2. On the supposition that not an egg 
hatches that she now lays, you may be sure 
she will be of no value next spring. 


3. It is probably not worth while to re- 
place her, for practically the colony has been 
queenless all the while that queen has been 
present, and the probability is that that has 
been a good while, since you speak of *‘ about 
every second week,’ asif there had been a 
number of ‘‘ second weeks.’’ In that case you 
will see that the bees must all be old, unfit to 
go into winter quarters, and there would not 
be much chance to get a strong force of 
younger bees by introducing a normal queen 
after Oct. 1. 


4. You are hardly correct in your surmise 
that hybrids prevail here because Italian 
drones have not been encouraged. A stronger 
reason is that hybrids have not only not been 
discouraged, but they have had actual en- 
couragement, both queens and drones. With- 
out regard to color, I have bred queens from 
the colony which showed the best work in 
supers, and drones from colonies that have 
distinguished themselves as good storers. 
These best workers have almost invariably 
been of crossed blood. By constantly breed- 
ing both queens and drones from the best 
storers, I have materially increased the aver- 
age yield per colony. The unfortunate fea- 
ture in the case is that by getting this crossed 
bloed I have at the same time got very cross 
blood; so much so that I am now getting in 

ure Italian blood so as to compare. This 

talian blood is supposed to be of an extra- 
good strain, and if it does not fall too far be- 
hind my bybrid blood in storing qualities, it 
will be likely to replace entirely the hybrid 
blood, so that my association with my little 
subjects may be of a less warlike character. 
So you see that while you are quite right in 
thinking that the encouragement of Tones 
of the right kind is an important matter, you 
are wrong in thinking that I have not been 
working with that in view. If I had worked 
as carefully for pure blood as I have for large 
yields of honey, I would surely have more 
yellow bees. [ am hoping that I can get back 
to the gentler yellow bees without too much 
loss in crops. 


5. Don’t be too hard on bee-papers. It 
seems to me they allow very free discussion, 
and I have no doubt they would be willing to 
leave it entirely to their readers what should 
be published and what left out, if said read- 
ers would be unanimously agreed. But some 
things you would want in I might want out; 
and some things I would want in you might 
want out; soit isn’t likely we would be any 
better satisfied than as things now are. Al- 
though it does not seem a good thing to have 
long papers at a convention, I agree with you 
that Dr. Phillips gave an exceedingly valua- 
ble paper; but it might be thatif you were 
editor you might have on hand matter that 
you felt must be published, and you might 
feel that space could not be afforded for the 
whole of even so valuable paper as the one in 
question. I feel like saying about the editors 
as the placard said about the man playing the 
piano in the saloon out in the wild West. Over 
the piano was suspended a placard saying, 
“*Don’t shoot the man at the piano; he’s 
doing his best.”’ 





Queen-Introducing Experience 


Is this an exception? I sent for an un- 
tested queen. Queen received all right, ex- 
cept the candy wasall gone. I did not have 
aby more candy to put in the hole, so I in- 
troduced the queen without it, but leaving 
the pasteboard over the hole. In about 3 days 
I removed the cage. The pasteboard was all 
gnawed away and queen liberated. I did not 
look for queen but closed the hive imme- 
diately. In a week or so I looked for the 
queen, but she was missing, and 5 or 6 queen- 
cells were present. The candy was crumbled 
and scattered over thecage. What was the 
matter? Was the queen introduced too 
quickly to the bees, that is, liberated too soon 
by them? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—The case is an exeeptional one, 
apd it is hard to be positive in answering 
either of your questions. The trouble seems 
to have been with the candy, either as to 
quantity or quality—apparently as to quan- 
tity, there not being enough to last uatil the 
introduction of the queen. Whether the 
queen was liberated too soon or not can not 
be told. If she was not liberated till the 3 
days were about up, then it ought to have 
been allright; but if the bees gnawed away 
the paper within a few hours, then it was all 
wrong. Naturally one would think the bees 
would make rather slow work gnawing the 
pasteboard when there was no candy present, 
for sometimes, even with candy present, they 
are too slow about it. 


—> 


Chaff-Packed Bees in Winter 


1. When packin’ bees with chaff for win- 
ter, do you leave the entrance open? 

2. What kind of chaff is best to pack them 
in? Iowa. 

ANSWER.—Yes, the entrance is left open, 
and provision is made for keeping the pack- 
ing from clogging the entrance by a sort of 
little portico or tube. Odat-chaff and wheat- 
chaff are good. Soare dry leaves. Planer- 
shavings are much used, being readily ob- 
tained in most places. 


—  —  —————— 


Supers Above or Under the Brood- 
Chamber—Other Questions 


1. I am fond of experimenting with bees, 
and have tried several experiments the past 
season. I have several colonies of mismated 
bees which prove very good workers. I trans- 
ferred them into 10-frame dovetail hives, 
using 2 supers. I have placed one super on 
the bottom, and on top a queen-excluder next 
the brood-chamber, and above same again 
one super. The idea of this is to keep the 
queen in the brood-chamber, and should they 
desire to swarm, it would be impossible for 
the queen to leave the hive. 

The reason I use a super below the brood- 
chamber is, the bees, when returning from 
the field, earrying a heavy load of honey, may 
have an easy and quick place to deposit their 
load, without making such bees pass first 
through the brood-chamber into the super 
above, giving them much annoyance. By the 
old method, it would seem as if mankind 
should carry their winter stores into the attic 
or garret, instead of depositing the same in 
the cellar. My experience with this hive is 
that [ have had 2 supers filled below the 
brood-chamber before I had one filled above 
the brood-chamber. Next season I shall try 
to keep all my supers below the brood-cham- 
ber, after the brood-chamber is filled with 
stores 

I also use an entrance between the brood- 
chamber and upper super, so as not to compel 
the bees to pass the brood-chamber and lower 
super, and found many bees using this en- 
trance. I use the Danzenbaker super with 
fences and 4x5 sections. I have some times 
taken out all the sections from the super 
when half-filled and placed them in different 
parts of the super, as I believe that a certain 





amount of bees work at one section till full 
before starting on another. I bave, some- 
times, when bees desire to swarm, taken out 
the brood-frames and changed ends so that 
bees will be subdued; or, in plain words, it 
will seem to them some thing new, and forget 
the swarming-fever. I have had no trouble 
ever since. This plan works in 4 trials 
out of 5. 


2. Will a queen, which when introduced to 


a colony has not been fertilized, lay worker 
or drone eggs? 

8. Should I introduce an untested queen to 
a colony and use queen-excluders to prevent 
her from leaving the hive to become ferti- 
lized, would such a queen become fertilized 


in the hive’ or can’t a queen be fertilized in 
the hive? 
4. What eggs would an untested queen lay 


first when introduced and not yet fertilized? 

5. How soon will a queen be fertilized when 
introduced’? 

6. Does a queen lay eggs that are never 
hatched ? 

7. Have you ever seen two different kinds 
of drones in one colony? 

8. Will a 2-frame nucleus and queen, pur- 
chased in May, make a full-sized colony by 


fall, and also produce some surplus honey? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANswers.—l. It is very kind of you to re- 
lieve the bees of so much labor, but I am 
afraid they do not appreciate your kindness. 
Left to their own devices bees always prefer 
to have their brood-nest near the entrance, 
carrying their honey above the brood or back 
of it, even though that may seem to you un- 
necessary labor. Week before last I saw a 
man shoveling a pile of stuff from one end to 
the other of a box perhaps 10 feet long. Then 
he turned about and shoveled it all back to 
the end where it first was. Some might have 
advised him that it would have been better to 
have left it where was in the first place, sav- 
ing himeelf a lot of hard shoveling, seeing he 
left it just where he found it; but he would 
have replied that if he had left it where it was 
in the first place that the sand, gravel, and 
cement would not have been mixed. Un- 
doubtedly the bees could give just as good 
reasons for doing what seems to you unneces- 
sary work. Bees can be made to store honey 
beneath the brood-chamber, but after suffi- 
cient experience you will probably conclude 
it isn’t the best way. But the experience in 
finding it out will probably be worth some- 
thing. 

You have an excluder under the brood- 
chamber, so that “‘should they desire to 
swarm it would be impossible forthe queen 
to leave the hive.” [ wonder whether you 
have tried that out fully. If not, let me tell 
you what is likely tooccur. When the time 
comes for the bees to swarm, they will leave 
the hive the same asif the queen were not 
confined, but not finding her with them they 
will return to the hive, except in some cases 
they would go to some other hive. A week 
or 10 days later the old queen will be killed 
and a young queen will be ready for swarm- 
ing. After swarming out a number of times 
and returning, providing they did not unite 
with some other swarm, the bees would have 
a queen that for lack of being fertilized could 
produce only drones. That, you understand, 
is what is likely to = if the excluder re- 
mains permanently under the brood-chamber 
80 no queen can leave the hive. 

2. If an unfertilized, or virgin queen, be in- 
troduced into a colony, she will not be likely 
to lay till after she is fertilized, and will gen- 
erally begin by laying worker-eggs. 

Before answering your further questions, 
allow me to correct what seems to be a misa 
prehension on your part. You are evidently 
under the impression that an untested queen 
is unfertilized. Instead of that being the 
case, an untested queen is one which has been 
fertilized oo begun laying, _ = of 
her progeny has yet emerged, so it isas yet 
unknown whether she has been purely mated 
or pot. It is very seldom that an unfertilized 
queen is sold, but if one is sold, she is sold as 
a virgin, and not as an untested queen. 


8. jonally there have been reports of 
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supposed fertilization in the hive, but it is 
pretty safe to set it down asa fact that a 
queen, to be fertilized, must be allowed to fly 
out. Ifa virgin is imprisoned in a hive per- 
manently, she will, if she lays at all, lay only 
unfertilized or drone eggs. 


4. By what has already been said, it will be 
seen that an error is involved in the question, 
but the general answer may be given that 
every normal queen generally lays worker- 
eggs at first. Sometimes, however, a young 
queen doesn’t seem to bein right working 
order at first, and lays some drone-eggs. 


5. Without regard to the matter of intro- 
duction, a virgin is generally fertilized when 
5 to 8 days old. 

6. Often. So does ahen. If an egg is not 
properly cared for, it will not hatch, whether 
it be laid by a hen ora bee. But a queen-bee 
differs from a hen in that a hen often lays an 
egg that can not hatch, no matter how well 
cared for, while every egg that a good queen 
lays is capable of hatching out a living insect. 
It does happen, however, in very rare cases 
(I have had only one such case in 45 years’ 
experience), that a queen is in some way de- 
fective so that not an egg she lays hatches 
either a drone or a worker. 

7. Yes, often. 

S. lt may in a sufficiently good season. 





Bees Did Well 


My 2 colonies of bees did well the past sea- 
son. Having only 2,I probably took more 
care of them than a large bee keeper would 
do with many colonies. I got about 100 
pounds of honey from each colony, and in- 
creased to 8. The honey we get here is mostly 
white clover, but we also get some from bass- 
wood. 

If I had to pay three times the subscription 
price of the American Bee Journal, | could 
not get along without it. 

Water M. ADEMA. 

Berlin, Mich., Oct. 17. 





Short Honey Season 


The honey season in the Eastern part of 
Pennsylvania was very short, owing to the 
late frost which occurred on May 3. I sup- 
pose the flowers were frozen so that the nec- 
tar was entirely dried up, or the flowers not 
fully developed, as the fruit season was an 
utter failure. Corn is plenty, which is the 
main crop here. I noticed last spring that 
my bees, during the very cool nights clustered 
more on the south side of the hive, leaving 
several frames empty; still I had the hives 
covered with oil-cloth. 

Something queer happened during the 
swarming season. When my bees intended 
to swarm I opened the hive and removed the 
outer frame on each side, and placed empty 
ones in their place. The other 8 frames I 
changed ends. This so provoked the bees 
that the next morning a dead queen was at 
the entrance of the hive. It was the old 
queen, the new one having taken her place 
Those bees forgot their fever to swarm. I 
believe this would be a good method to intro- 
duce a queen, by changing ends of frames. 

Harry W. GANDER. 

Spring Mount, Pa., Oct. 23. 





Prevention of Swarming 


I notice C, Davenport is receiving ‘‘ Hail, 
Columbia” from numerous and divers sources 
because he, like the small boy, ‘* knows some 
thing he won’t tell.”’ Iam going to admit 
right in the start that my sympathies are with 
Mr. Davenport. According to my observa- 
tion the bee-keeper, of all the occupations, 


trades, professions, or businesses, is the only 
one who habitually gives (and it is expected 
he as of aright ought to on all occasions), 
of his time, of his knowledge, and of his good- 
will, to whomsoever asketh; yes, and to vol- 
unteer the same at every opportunity. Iam 
not saying thisis not right, in fact, it seems 
right, yet, I repeat, that in no other business 
or occupation is it done, as a rule, or ex- 
pected. It seems the wiser course, therefore, 
if one in beedom knows anything he won’t 
tell, he would better not tell that he knows it, 
or a do like the aforementioned small boy 
—tell it. 

Mr. Davenport knows how to prevent 
swarming without unprofitable manipulation, 
but won’t explain the process, ‘‘ therefore,”’ 
says some wise ones, ‘‘ we won’t believe he 
knows.”’ 

I am preventing swarming while running 
for comb honey, and am willing to give the 
secret away, yet nevertheless the wise ones 
will very likely say ‘‘he doesn’t know.”’ I 
am preventing swarmingin the same way, 
and on the same principle, that you would 
prevent black chickens—by selecting white 
ones to breed from. Iam preventing swarm- 
ing the same way, and on the same principle, 
you would prevent haviog black hogs—by se- 
lecting red ones to breed from. I am pre- 
venting swarming in the same way, and on 
the same principle, that you would prevent 
horned cattle (not by cutting the horns off, 
but by breeding them off)—by selecting 
polled cattle to breed from. 

Can’t be done? Contrary to nature, do you 
say? All who have tried it for 10 years and 
have made no progress please hold up your 
hands. Slow job? Certainly. Takes 4 years 
to test a breeder for non-swarming. 

Don’t feel bad, Mr. Davenport. You can’t 
expect to keep the world from moviog, you 
know; and the secret of swarm-prevention 
must come to light. E. 8. MiLes. 

Crawford Co., Iowa. 





Poorest Season in Years 


In this locality the past season was the 
poorest for honey in many years. There was 
little swarming and less honey, and, conse- 
quently, no revenue to speak of; but lots of 
hope left. G, C. GREINER. 

La Salle, N. Y., Oct. 19. 





Good Fall Crop—Mailing Queens 


My fall crop of honey was very good, and 
of good quality, mostly all being comb, and 
the bees have plenty to winter on. I har- 
vested about 3000 pounds of comb honey. 

I received a queen Sept. 28, that came 
through the mail in an unprotected queen- 
cage, and our post-master complained about 
it. I understand that the postal laws require 
that queens must be protected by cardboard 
over the screen side of the cage. 

Louis WERNER. 

Edwardsville, Ill., Oct. 15. 

[Certainly, every queen-cage that is mailed 
singly should have a card over the wire-screen 
side, so that the postal employees will not be 
in any danger of being stung when handling 
the package in going through the post-office. 
We supposed that every bee-keeper who 
mails queens knew about this requirement. 
The common way is to tack a cardboard the 
same size as the cage over the wire-screen, 
and on the card is written the name and ad- 
dress of the person to whom the queen is 
mailed.—EDITOoR. | 
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SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


VIEWS OF CHICAGO 
Big Buildings, Stores, Hotels, Parks, Stock 
Yards—any special view you wish. 5 views, 
10c; 18 for 25c, postpaid. 
OAK PARK NOVELTY Co. 
48A2t OAK PARK, ILL. 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
— the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


National in Texas.—The National Bee- 

eepers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention Nov. 8, 9, and 10, 1906, in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. These dates occur at a time when 
the Texas Fair is in progress, and low rates 
will be in force, locally, for several hundreds 
of miles out of San Antonio, and, at the same 
time, there will be home-seekers’ rates avail- 
able from other parts of the country. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutcernson, Sec. 


Ontario.—-The annual meeting of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the York County Council Chamber, Toronto, 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Nov. 
7, 8 and 9, 1906. Hotel accommodations can 
be had at the Patmer House, $1.50 per day; 
or $1 per day at the Albion Hotel. We are 
expecting to havea good convention. The 
program is to be one of the best. During the 
same week the Ontario Horticultural Exhi- 
bition will beheld. This show of fruit, flow- 
ers, honey and vegetables is acknowledged to 
be well worth visiting. 

We extend a very cordial invitation to any 
American bee-keeper that can attend, to take 
part in the discussions. Single fare will be 
given from all points in Ontario by the differ- 
ent railroads. W. Covussp, Sec. 

Streetsville, Ont. 


Thlinois.—The 16th annual session of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in the Supreme Court Room in the 
State House. on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Nov. 20 and 21, 1906. Railroad rates to an- 
nual sessions of the I.0.0.F. at Springfield, 
can be used by bee-keepers also as follows: 
An open rate of one fare plus 25 cents for the 
round trip to Springfield and return. This 
rate can be secured by any one desiring to 
come to Springfield on the date of ticket sale, 
the open rate having been made by all lines 
in the Central and Western Passenger Asso- 
ciations. Tickets can be purchased on Nov. 
18, 19, 20 and 21, but must be used on the day 
of purchase. The return limit on tickets is 
Nov. 24. 

Hotel rates, for board and lodging, $1.25 
and upward. We expect the largest meeting 
the Association has ever had, as its member- 
ship is larger than ever before, and, further- 
more, we expect to have with us Pres. C. P. 
Dadant, of the National; Pres. George W. 
York, of the Chicago-Northwestern; Pres. J. 
E. Johnson, of the Western Illinois; Genera) 
Manager N. E. France, of the National; and 
R. A. Holekamp, Secretary of the Missouri 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. Let every 
member of our Association make an effort to 
be present, and bring a neighbor bee-keeper 
with him, assured of a g meeting if you 
will help to make it such. (Bring your wife, 
too.) Jas. A. Stons, Sec. 

R. R. 4, Springfield, Il. 


Engravings For Sale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been in the American Bee 
aosin Uy ton amapere in thelr loon! mow pavers, 
n their news 

on their stationery, or in other ways. Riso, i 

we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is ary 
of our v that any one would like te 
have, just let us and we will quote a very 





low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, . 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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Our Early-Order Discounts on 


BREAUPPLIES Sm ame 
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This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially im cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it as SF > ame! for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 


SSSSSSSSSALSASASAA LALA SAY | 006 OOD 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. GEORGE Ww. YORK & co. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Strongest 
FENCE mcdo°"=" | Bargains in secont-hand 


have no agents. Sell direct to user at 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. 
We make the best-finished and substantial 


S41 SHIPPING -CASES #& 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb 
— Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


Catalogs issued in English or German 
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Best Wisconsin Sections, 
Bar gain per 1000—$4 00; No.2—$3 40; 
plain, 25c less. 7 percent 
bal'g in October on Root’s and Danz. Hives, 
and other Root’s Goods. 
40A%t HH. S. DUBY, ST. ANNE, ILL. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Tae mi 7 factory prices on 30 pcos free trtet, 


7 We pay all freight. ge shows = 
\, styles and heig ay farm and po - hu 2 
iW fence. it’s free. Buy direct. Write today 















1 35-h.-p. Steam Engine. 

Wa Sai. RooT’s Gooos In yo wi ie PAM Box COILED SPRING FENCE CO. ua. 1 Ste a Pump. cee 
pet 3 Se yan We ca a seaye you tl ~ ten — Lot of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, ete, 
freight. Beeswax W “The continuous advertiser Lot or Steam Pipes, Valves, etc. 

M. 4. HUN UNT & SON, ets the bulk of the business, 1 Large Butter-Mixer. 

Bact Brance, Warns — ecause others are mot adver- 1 100-gal. Churn. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. | tising, and he is.’ work a aaa 
) ) 





3 Wooden Vats—8 to 16-ft. long, each. 


2HIHHINIMIHIMHHIHHIHHH HHH eget eran 


METAL TANKS 


75-gal., 300-gal.(metal with wood-jacket), 
400-gal. and 500- -gal. 


For particulars, address, 


The Frisco 1s theLING | § strane 


-K 3’ renti irst- # E. N: Eaton, M.8c., Chemist, 
To‘ take to the Bee-Keepers’ Convention. First year oon En es Cae 
class equipment all the way. Through service from 6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
: 





a : ; 1235-1248 Caxton Building, 

Chicago to San Antonio with exception of change at samples a evens Davee, Chicago, 
St. Louis. You run through the beautiful Ozarks dence solicited. 

° . : Mention Bee Journal when writing, 
over this scenic line to the Southwest. The conven- 
tion is held at San Antonio in November; the 
weather is delightful ; it is just the time to see this 
great section at its best 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monerrs Vag Mpg 4 
Device is a fine pis Se use in 
catching is used ng by nd 
wines It by many bee- 

ted directions 

n= with om one. pen we mail it for 

25 cents; or will send it FREE as 

& premium for sen us One 

New subscriber to the Journal 

for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 

will mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping ager Address, 


- YORK & CO., 


GEORGE 
SHG E EEE ESE EE REESE = cities, i 


I ; : Please mention Bee Journal 
“In every country the successful advertiser is the continuous advertiser.” when writing advertisers. 


For additional information write 


W. H. RICHARDSON, General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Review of Reviews 
This makes a combination that is very hard 
BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 
50 chaff hives with Aas . ae 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Success 
to % and you should be greatly pleased 
Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
100 honey racks, 500 
to make, and we expect to do 
Successful Poultry Journal 


Here is a wood ne 
The Modern Farmer 
Woman’s Home $ Df ) 
Companion } 
with i 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
frames, 2,000 honey ~i. and 
a great deal of other work. 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 
FRANK HECK, Editor. 
Subscription Price 50 cenis per Year. 


Poultry Gazette 
All one year for $3.00 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
bined Machines, last winter- 
This winter we have donble 
Address, JoHN BARNES, 
Write for Advertising Rates. 








The most prominent and successful, practica 
poultrymen write for the Succes-tul Poultry Jour 
nal, and tell how they build their houses, mate their 
fowls, man - their incubators, feed both youn; 
and old—and, in fact, tell how they succeed an 
make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY JOURNAL 


1Ctf 355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, LLL. 





A 40-page Catalog tree 


The latest work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fix- 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees and 


Queens. If interested in 
bees, do not fail to write us. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Go., High fill, Mo. 


6Cctf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE 


$lto$3a pair. Registered Homing Pigeons; 
Big Squab Breeders. Also Angora and Belgian 
Hares; Fancy experiment station; crosses in 
all colors. 

Mail orders filled. GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
40Ctf Please mention the bee Journal. 
Are You If you are, send 
interested in PET us five one-cent 
stamps fora copy of our DOMESTIC PETS 
A storehouse of practical information on Pi- 
geons, Rabbits, Cavies, Dogs, Cats, Birds, and 
pets of every description. Nearly 50 fine photo- 
graphs, coonmas from life, etc. Sure to please. 
Send at once be ar ~ Ply. becomes exhausted. 


WM. F. JONES, Publisher 


40Ctf YORK, PA. 
In Its Twenty-eighth Year 


The Kural Galliornian 


6 Months 25c. 


A sre monthly magazine devoted to Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits. showine the 
wonderful trated, well of the Pacific Coast. u- 
tifully a edited and artistically 
rinted on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of in- 
ormation for colonists. Add b 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Rooms 6 and 7 Temple Bl 
1Ct LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

















$500.00 


CASH PRIZES 


for subscriptions to 


Poultry Husbandry. 
$100.00 in Gold 


—FOR A—— 


CATCH PHRASE 


Greatest offers ever made in the inter- 
ests of any Poultry Publication. 


$20.00 


Course of Instruction in PoultryCulture 


FREE 


A Cash Prize for Every Worker 


We have arranged our plans so that every 
worker who secures a few subscriptions for 
us will getacash prize or Poultry Hus- 
bandry free for 3 years, at his option. 

Write for a 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 


of the paper at once. It contains com- 
plete information regarding our con- 
tests and special offers. Don’t waste 
a moment. Sit right down now and 
write for copy of the paper. It’s free. 
It may mean a big cash prize for you 
or the $100.00 in Gold. It means a 
$20.00 Course of Instruction in Poultry 
Culture free, anyway, and one of the 
best poultry papers in America for 3 


Hawkins Publishing Go. 


51 Berrill Block Waterville, N. Y. 
40C4t Please mention the Bee Journal 


It’s a very easy, sim- 
pe operation with a 
ROWN Bone Cutter. 
Green bone makes eggs, and 
stimulates the hen’s product- 
ive oO pee. Cut bone fresh 
ww AS The Crown does it 
ale ly with no bother or muss, 25 


ars 
uilding cutters. big | for free ’ catalog. 
BROS., Box 618, EASTON, P. 


































Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE POULTRY DIGEST 


An Enterprising, Pushing and Progressive 
Poultry Journal. A live and instructive Peri- 
Odical Different From All the Rest. 

True to name, a concise and boiled down di- 
gest of allthe doings in the Poultry World—A 
time-saving periodical; methodical, to the 
point, and conservative. 


you want to make more money out of 
your fowls. 
you want to get good results with less 
hard wor 
ou want to learn how tosave your 
a Om ttle chicks. 
you want to know what to do each 
month in the poultry yard. 
Send in your subscription to the 
weer ear BY DIGEST PUB. CO. 
tf 18 Rose Sr,, N. Y. City. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








THE TRAPPERS WORLD 


Published Monthly by 
THE D. BE. ALLYN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


STAFF OF CONTRIBUTORS 
Our Subscribers, The Trappers, 
Hunters, Fur Collectors, Anglers, 
Guides, and Men of the Woods. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 10 GENTS A COPY. 


Tells all about Trapping, Fur and Game Sec- 
tions, Big Game Sections, Best Fur Buyers— 
everything in the interest -, its readers. Sub- 
scribe now. One sample fr 

27Ctf Room 1, Alsin Bidg. ™ "MADRID, IOWA 


Bottles, 
dans = 


—FOR— 


Honey- 
Dealers 
G. G. STUTTS GLASS GO., 


Manufacturers, 
145 CHAMBERS ST. New YORK,N.Y. 


38E4t Write for illustrations. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


AS Rev-CLOVER WORKERS 

Wm. 8. Slocum, Newport, R. I., writes: 

** My friend, W. O. Sweet, West Mansfield, 
Mass., asked me about 2 years ago where he 
could’ e queens, and I referred him to 
you. ~ oy he called on me and said he 
noticed the colonies with your queens were 
storing much faster than others. He went 
immediately to his red clover field, and saw 
bees working there freely.”’ 


Untested Queens, 75c each; six, $4; dozen, 
$7.50. Select Untestec, $1 each; six, $5; 
dozen, $9. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive circular free. 

I am now filling orders By Return Mail, 
and shall probably be able to do so until the 
close of the season. 


J. P. MOORE, &.F.0.1 Morgan, Ky. 


26Etf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and Marshfield Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 
free. 

W.D.SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [ich. 


28Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
Hatch % every fertile egg. Lowest 
Send for free ced first-class hatchers made. 

Catalogue. EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill 


A maa who wants a rq@anent 
Wanted poaeen. To do ail kinds of 
work on a smal ne To help with bees and 


an extensive usiness. Write wages 
wan and particu H,. C. AHLERS, 
































West Benn, Wis. R.F.D.1. Tel. 829, Ring 4. 
43Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


























Gloves for edlng| 
*BEES*# 


Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
bands and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
Tae fabric contains a preparation which pre 
vents the gloves from becoming hard and st ff 
We furnish them without armilets or sleeves for 
using in sweeping, gardening or general house. 
work, driviog or work. They are just 
the thing for” driving in the rain, as they are 
absolu waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soft and white. 


All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they rever fail to give the 
greatest satistaction. To intrcduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 

Bee Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined, in two 
sizes—large for men, small for ladies. 3f 
Mes! ~ Gauntlets, fisece-lined........ - .3* 
Ladies’. 35 
Ladies’ unliaed. for weariog at night or dur- 

ing doing light housework .40 

Early Order Discounts ou Bee-Supplies (ex 
cepting above and a few other articles) as fvl- 
owt: 

; percent for cash with order before Oct. Ist 


Nov. ist 
; i “ rt) Dec. Ist 
4 w wi ” * Jan. ist 
3 = ” as “ Feb. ist 


If you haven't our 1905 catalog, send for one 
anda free copy of the American Bee Keeper 
(S0c a year. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Honey and 
+ Beeswaxt 











Cu1caco, “ct. 19.—Market is practically bare 
of ho ev of all kinds, Choice white comb 
brings 15@16c, with off gredes 1@3c Jess. Ex- 
trac ted, 7@uc tor white; . mber, 64 @7ic; buck- 
wheat, 6@6%c. Beeswax selling ppon arrival 
at We. R. A. BuRNettT & Co. 


Denver, Oct. 20.—A!1 desirable lots of white 
comb honey ia double-tier cases have now been 
shipped out of this State, leaving only a few 
cars of Siegle-tier cases. Thequality of this 


year’s cro = fine, better tuan for several 
seasons. e quote vur local market as fol- 
‘ows: 


Strictly No. t en! case of 24 sec- 
tious, $3; ordinary No. lard off grade, $2.50 to 
$2.75. Extracied, white, 64%@7=c. Beeswax, 
24c for average yellow delivered here. 

Tue Coro. Honey-Propucers’ Assn. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.- The demand for comb 
honey is good. No. 1, white, brings 14c whole. 
sale, and j6c retail, by the case. Off grades 
less from 2@3c od. White ciover ex- 
tracted brings in barre s, 8c per pour d; in cans, 
8%c; amber grades, light, 6c in barreis; ; dark, 
Sic im barrels; in cans, éc per pound more. 
Beeswax, 30c. Cc. H.W. Weper. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 22—While the supply of 
comp huney is equal to the demand, large quan- 
tities of comb bhouevy having arrived in the 
market ia the last 10 days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the advances and ‘thé bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri 
ces will be a little weaker. We quvte: Faucy 
=e comb honey, 16@18c" No, 1,14@15c; am- 

ber, 11@13c. Fancy white extracted, 7%@8%c; 
light amber, 6%@7c. 

e are pruducers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wu. A. Su. ser. 


R.A oe, ants % Gupees for =? 
ey is very » espec' or fancy sto. 
and Serlonic are sow qvite , R-4 We quote 
fancy white at 15c; No. lat 13@l4c; No. 2 at 
3c; buckwheat at llc per pound. Extracted 
ie in good demand asd prices are somewoat 
Grmer. We quote California white at Tic; light 
aan all at 6%@7c, and amber at 6c per pound. 
hers honey in balf-barrels in good Genent 


and finding ready sale at from 55@65-: per gal- 
—. according to ov. Beeswax is some- 
hat weaker. and is about top price. 


Hiripere4rsa & Seer cen. 





ply promptly. 


save money buying from me 
same. 
Will buy or 
sell you 


nati. 
cheerfully quote you price. 


a 
7 
2 
= 
oe 
—, 
aw 
me 
aa 


of goods. 


H.W.WEBER 


2146-48 Central Ave 


Office and Salesrooms, 





Kansas City, Oct. 9.—The demand for both 
extracted aod comb honey continues good; the 
supply is light. We quote No. 1, whi e comb, 
24-section cases, per case,$3; No. 2,275 Ex- 
tracted, white, in cans, 7 cen's: amber, 06@6%c. 
Be sswax, 25c. Cc. C. Clemons & Lo. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 18.—The demand for comb 
honev is good; famcy aud No, 1 selling freely 
at 15@'6c; lower grades not wanted at any 
price. The market on extracted honey is quiet, 
as quantities remain uvsold from last season. 
We quote amber at 5% @7c. according to qual- 
7. aucy extracted white clover at 7 @8c- 

e are paying 29@30cfor choice yellow bees. 
wax free fromdirt. Tus Frep W. Murs Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 29.—Fancy white comb 
brings 10@17: readily; No. 1, white, 2: less oo 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but highe 
prices would decrease the de mand. Best grades 
of extracted honey bring 8@%. Good average 
beeswax sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

ALTER S. PoUDER. 


TOLEDO, Oct. 8.—The market on comb honey 
remains firm. The demand is fair. andthe re- 
ceipts equal to the demand. Faucy white 
comb hones in a retail way brings 15@'é6c, with 
very little demand for low grades Exirac'ed 
white ciover in barrels b'ings 7“ @8%c; cans 
the same. Beeswax, 26428c Griccs Bros, 


HONEY 


mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincin- 
lf you want to buy, state quality and quantity and I will 


Beeswax Wanted 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt 





923 





LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY 
ORDERS. Have a larse stock on hand, and can sup- 
Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are 
the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Catalog mailed free. 


You will 
Send for 


If you have any 
to sell, 


SIMUq AO} $,JO0Y VV 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


Warehouses. Freema nd Central Aves 


For Rent on Shares 


275 Colonies ot BEES in 10 frame Lanyg-troth 


hives, These are the bees The Rambler run 2 
pears. J.C. McCUBBIN, 
43A3t REEDLEY. Fresoo Co., Carnie. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 SouTH WaTar ST. CHuicaa@o, Itt. 
We Buy 


QUOTE US Car-leads of 
Extracted Honey! 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO,, 5! Walnut St., Cincinnati. #. 
41Atf Please mention the Bee Jourual. 








Cash for Beeswax 


Till further notice, 30c cash paid for pure, 
yellow beeswax, delivered bere. 
Frank G. Glark, 147 E.Kinzie $t.Ghicago, til. 


Vention Bee Journal when writiag- 





WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, 


both Comb and Extracted. 


If you have apy WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, incubators, Brooders, Etc. 


Cata 





2WwaAtrf 


Free—— 
1004 East Wash. conee INDIANAPOLIS, END. 





SD UU A A Os A 


HONEY! HONEY! HONEY! 


Have you any to sell? 
fore selling. We pay highest Market . 
Price for both Comb 
Honey—also Beeswax. 


GRIGGS BROTHERS, 521 Monroe e Strot, Toledo, Ohio € 
PANNA AAT S 





If so, see us be- 


and Extracted € 


































2 packed in. 60-pound cans, two ina case. We offer the same 
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HONEY 





Instead of having honey offered us by bee-keepers this 
season, we have had enquiries for good honey from nearly 
every quarter. We have secured an unusually fine lot of 


WATER-WHITE ALFALFA HONEY 


at the following prices: 


Se errr ar ee on cents per pound 
‘Two GO pamnd CaGs. . ... si. ice ceesccess 
Ten 60-pound cams or more............ : " e) 


This honey is giving entire satisfaction and is selling 
where we have previously furnished White Clover. Sample 


on application. DADANT & SONS, "“™iiT°": 


(We are giving liberal discounts on Bee-Supplies now.) 


HONEY 























New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. If you have a crop to 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should fail to come to an 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 
grades Honey. Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


rE: BEESWAX 














We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 
when you have any to sell. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N, Y. 


. Watt 
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